











LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


From the Spectator. ‘ 
THE DOOM OF QUARANTINE. 


Tue arguments against the continuance of 
quarantine-regulations have come to flower in 
the report just issued by the Board of Health, 
and now, it is to be hoped, they will bear seed. 
The report is a very masterly and lucid exposi- 
tion of the knowledge bearing on the subject, 
illustrated by well-selected facts, and so marshalled 
that the whole must enforce conviction, even, 
we should think, on the most prejudiced mind. 
The argument is exhaustive in its process, and 
is so broadly based as to make it almost im- 
possible that any essential mistake can have crept 
in. 

Quarantine is founded on the assumption that 
certain diseases, and most chiefly Oriental 
‘* plague,”’ are ** contagious’’—that is, propagat- 
ed by the contact of the sick with the healthy. 
The report refutes the theory of quarantine 
out of its own practice: the strictest observance 
of quarantine does not exclude plague or other 
**contagious”’ diseases from places liable to such 
visitations ; places, classes, and persons, not in 
themselves liable to such visitations, do not be- 
come infected by any breach of the quarantine- 
regulations. The well-known case of cotton 
imported from Egypt is conclusive, even if it 
stood alone: the feeblest reasoner, arguing by 
the method of differences, would have no dif- 
ficulty in pronouncing that the cause of infec- 
tion cannot be the contagion, while the disease 
is propagated where the contagion is prevented, 
and is not propagated where contagion is not 
prevented. The same result, however, is to be 
traced through the whole practice of quarantine : 
give other circumstances favorable to epidemic 
or zymotic diseases and no prevention of contact 
ean arrest the disease ; give circumstances favor- 
able to continued health, and the door of quarantine 
stands open in vain. 

Of late years there has been a considerable 
impulse to the inquiry into so-ealled contagious 
diseases, with a corresponding accession to a true 
knowledge of them. Hitherto each disease was 
supposed to possess its own peculiar “ virus’’ ; 
and, in some degree, that may be true, but only 
in the same way that every disease known to the 
pathologist exhibits a tendency to propagate itself 
by the actual exhibition of diseased matter in 
healthy flesh. Puncture with the bone of a hare 
that is ‘high,’ will cause mortification and 
sudden death; yet we do not say that venatus 
or the chase is a contagious disease. Introduce 
diseased matter into a healthy body, and the 
disease has a tendency to spread by inducing a 
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sympathetic diseased action ; the disease probably 
being the direct natural method of eliminating 
that diseased matter. In this sense, perhaps, 
no disease is non-contagious. But the greatly 
increased mass of evidence respecting the epi- 
demic diseases called contagious distinctly points 
to other causes. ‘They are all fevers, all partake 
of certain leading traits common to fever, all 
find their abode in certain habitats which are 
ill-drained and ill-ventilated, all are fatally ag- 
gravated by the artificial causes that inerease 
those natural defects—by over-crowding, close- 
shutting, and filth of dwellings. The typhus 
fever, in its horribly aggravated Egyptian form 
of *‘ plague,’”? does not come from Alexandria 
to London in the twenty-five ships sent out at 
the heighth of the plague season; it is not 
carried into the bosoms of our families through 
the cotton packed and shipped by persons actually 
under the infection of plague ; but it as in Lon- 
don, created by the plague-producing local causes 
of bad drainage, over-crowding, bad ventilation, 
and filth. Epidemic fever is not imported as a 
thing, an article of export and import, by ships 
and travellers; it is not carried by tramps from 
workhouse to workhouse ; even the Irish fever 
was not imported by the invading hordes of Irish 
starvers. But, in one sense, fever is imported ; 
the migrants bring to the low, over-crowded, and 
ill-constructed districts of our towns, increased 
numbers and the habits which originally produced 
the disease ; and hence, where such persons settle 
the disease appears. 

So it is with ships : they are floating ‘‘ cellars,” 
undrained, ill-ventilated ; the bilge-water of the 
hold is an infectious pond of decayed animal 
matter within the dwelling, and by the motion 
of the ship it is forever stirred. Its noxious 
fumes often affect persons of a weakly or irritable 
temperament at the first encounter. Ships, 
therefore, are disease-manufactories—they make 
the disease they are supposed to convey. In 
the mercantile navy, the number of deaths at 
sea produced by infectious or zymotic diseases is 
55.9 per cent. on the total of deaths—more than 
double the ratio (26.5) that the same class of 
deaths bears on shore. The disease is made in 
the ships in spite of several circumstances con- 
ducive to health, especially the free ventilation 
of the sea and the invigorating effect of life above 
deck. 

Experience shows, therefore, that the disease 
is not exported, because no quarantine strictness 
can confine it to one spot, no quarantine laxity 
direct its encroachments; it is not carried in 
ships, because no ‘contagious’? medium has 
been known to convey it to those in healthy 
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condition and circumstances ; it is made in ships, 
by causes that make it elsewhere ; it is made 
amongst us, by domestic causes to which quar- 
antine as little applies as the Coast Preventive 
Guard checks private stills. 

But a diligent scientific inquiry seems to be 
gradually approaching a knowledge of the specific 
eauses ; which are of two classes. The investi- 
gation of the bold explorers into the abodes of 
disease have uniformly detected the presence of 
putrid or decaying animal or vegetable matter, 
or both, in the atmosphere immediately surround- 
ing the patient—even lodged on the walls of the 
room in which he lies. ‘‘ Dr. Angus Smith has 
shown, that when the vapor which condenses on 
the walls and windows of a room in which large 
numbers of persons are assembled is examined, it 
is found to be impregnated with animal matter in 
a high state of putrefaction.’”’ In the case of a 
patient under acute diseases, the noxious fumes 
may have floated from various sources; but in 
proportion as the room is closed the virus is 
concentrated, especially when the sources of it 
are incessantly renewed : the morbid exhalations 
of the patient himself—any accumulated organic 
matters, diffusing their decayed particles into a 
limited space—supply an atmosphere charged 
with mortification, exactly like the mortification 
conveyed by the puncture with the decayed hare’s 
bone. But this source of disease is one easy of 
removal and dissipation—just as the dead hare 
may be thrown away or buried. Here you have 
actually captured and identified that dreaded 
obscurity the virus; and you find that it is a 
thing which, instead of being forced into the 
lungs at every breath, may be carried away by 
the scavenger and blown away by the winds of 
heaven. 

The other class of causes is meteorological ; 
and although it is less distinctly understood, 
enough is known to point out the nature of the 
morbific causes and to stimulate further inquiry. 
Excess of moisture in the air naturally aggravates 
all the evils attendant on bad drainage and ven- 
tilation by checking evaporation, and by throwing 
increased duties on the functions of the human 
skin. Electricity is evidently connected in the 
closest degree with the phenomena of vitality ; 
and a “low” condition of ‘ positive”’ electricity 
—terms, as yet used in a very vague and arbitrary 
sense, to express obvious but ill-understood sets 
of phenomena—seems to be very unfavorable to 
the action of vitality. These meteorological causes 
cannot be prevented ; but their morbific tendencies 
may be counteracted by whatever promotes evapo- 
ration and vital action—by good drainage and 
good ventilation, by proper diet, clothing, and 
regimen—by sanatory regulations. Quarantine, 
however, can have little effect in regulating the 
importations of the electric fluid, or checking the 
march of fog-laden winds. In that matter, with 
our quarantine-officers, we intelligent Britons are 
on a par with savages who carry out drums and 
aymbals to dissipate the foreboding of an eclipse. 


Nay, quarantine regulations are positively mis- 
chievous—as mischievous as any fantastical medi- 
cation detected by travellers among savages. 
Sufferers from the African typhoid in the Eclair 
steamer must have been doomed to more certain 
»death by the confinement which quarantine en- 
forced. 

What the Board of Health proposes to do is, 
to substitute sanatory regulations for quarantine 
regulations—in other words, to apply the opera- 
tions of science to the actual and not the tradi- 
tionary causes of disease; just as a physician 
now sends in drugs to an atrophied patient, 
instead of nailing a horse-shoe on his door to 
keep away the hag that has bewitched him. A 
change of that kind can scarcely be deferred, now 
that the better knowledge of the day has at last 
received the stamp of authority. It immediately 
affects three large and important classes of the 
community—travellers, a class who represent 
England in every region of the globe ; sailors of 
the mercantile navy, about 200,000 in number— 
men who are scourged by the pestilent fevers, still 
trusting in a horse-shoe nailed to the mast; and 
merchants with property of which the floating 
portion is roughly estimated at 2,000,000/7. annu- 
ally. The reform is the more likely to be accom- 
plished, since it affects no political interests and 
must bring credit to any statesmen that do accom- 
plish it. In order that they may make sure of 
achieving it, we should advise our present minis- 
ters to do it this session—at once. Why not? 





From the Examiner. 
THE SCOTTISH MARRIAGE BILL. 


‘* Sucu laws are only fit for barbarians,’’ was 
the indignant remark of Madame Grant, the wife, 
or more properly speaking, the /ady of Talleyrand, 
when she heard that some severe laws directed 
against conjugal infidelity were likely to find their 
way into the new French code. One would sup- 
pose that some such sentiment, from some such per- 
son, had given its vitality to the preposterous oppo- 
sition to the bill for abolishing indecorous methods 
of constituting marriage in Scotland. The prac- 
tices against which the measure is directed have 
been a disgrace to the empire, and a scandal to 
the country in which they have so long been toler- 
ated. The usual type of the nuptials beyond the 
border, in which the blacksmith of Gretna Green 
is the priest, and his anvil the altar, is decency 
itself when compared with other methods of com- 
pleting the matrimonial union. 

In a brothel, a couple, elevated by hard drink- 
ing to the sublime sacrifice, declare that they agree 
to be from that moment man and wife; and the 
surrounding prostitutes bearing testimony to what 
they have declared, this is a marriage, as com- 
plete and indissoluble as if it had been solemnized 
by a Blair or a Chalmers. Nay, concubinage, if 
steadily persevered in, with a certain demure uni- 
formity, has the faculty of gradually expanding 
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can tell the precise point at which the unholy state 
terminates and the holy one begins. Such is the 
nature of the law, by which persons who have for 
a considerable period lived together ‘‘ habite and 
repute’’ man and wife, are counted married per- 
sons. Its effect is, that at this moment there are 
many couples throughout Scotland who cannot tell 
whether they are married or not, and many people 
who are in doubt whether they are legitimate or 
illegitimate. 

And yet an outery is raised against a project for 
removing this scandal, by providing that all those 
who refuse to conform with the becoming practice 
of having marriage solemnized by a clergyman, 
shall be prohibited from adopting the vague and 
immoral methods of accomplishing that union here- 
tofore followed, and must submit at least to a dis- 
tinct official registration of the fact that they 
deliberately enter on the marriage state. If the 
measure were calculated in any way to lessen the 
respect and efficacy given to the ecclesiastical 
ceremony, the opposition to it might have been 
understood ; but this form of solemnization is scru- 
pulously preserved in its integrity, the registration 
being only a substitute for irregular marriages. 

The noisiest opponents of the lord advocate’s 
bill are, strange as it may seem, among the cler- 
gy. They have been for some time employed in 
directing a continuous torrent, or rather squirt, of 
opposing petitions on the legislature. These docu- 
ments, after recording some profound opinion about 
the danger of unsettling old established customs, 
and of substituting theoretic excellence for imper- 
fections which have worked well, almost invariably 
record the unqualified belief of the petitioners, that 
through the instrumentality of the present system 
of the law of marriage, they live in the midst of 
the most moral and religious community in the 
world. 

There are grounds only too ample for question- 
ing the purity of the Scottish peasantry, in the 
branch of morality which the law of marriage 
chiefly affects. Lord Teignmouth, in his Sketches 
of Scotland, made his readers shudder by saying 
a Scottish clergyman had told him there was but 
one married woman in his parish who had not 
gone astray before marriage ; while another said, 
that ‘* in the first year in which he took charge of 
his congregation, sixty-one illegitimate children 
were offered to him for baptism.’’ Perhaps Lord 
Teignmouth’s accounts are exaggerated ; but are 
such things very unnatural in a country where one 
of the methods of becoming married is to live for 
a certain time in concubinage? 

It is true that all the irregularities thus created 
are visited by ‘‘ censures’’ and other various kinds 
of peculiar and exciting proceedings in the Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical courts. These judicatories have, 
indeed, long been celebrated for the sagacity with 
which they scent out irregularities, the minute 
practical ability with which they investigate them, 
and the hearty satisfaction they exhibit in rubbing 
the offender’s nose in his offence. ‘To those who 








multitudinous tribunals are well known to contain 
‘a perpetual feast of nectared sweets ;”’ and if 
common report do not belie the reverend gentle- 
men, the same materials provide an ample fund of 
aneedote and jocularity for distribution ‘‘ after the 
cloth is removed,"’ at synodal entertainments and 
presbytery dinners. Wilder theories have been 
formed than the supposition that the craftsmen are 
unwilling to lose the occupation of constructing, 
in the investigatorial procedure connected with 
irregular marriages, the shrines of their chaste 
Diana, the Scottish marriage law. 

We are charitable enough, however, to believe 
that the outcry is chiefly caused by the inability 
of men of isolated habits to appreciate the capacity 
of enlightened legislation to correct the social im- 
moralities which protrude from barbarism into 
civilization. In the Cottagers of Glenburnie we 
find, that, like these church courts, the great con- 
servative Mrs. MacClarty expresses her disgust 
when the venerable dunghill in front of the school- 
house is superseded by a plot of conceited flowers 
diffusing around their impertinent perfume ; and 
wonders ‘‘ What the warid will come to at last, 
since naething can serve the pride o’ William 
Morrison, but to hae a flower garden whar gude 
Mr. Brown’s middenstead stood sappy for mony a 
day.”’ 

Partly, too, this phenomenon of multitudinous 
petitioning must be attributed to the church courts 
and some kindred bodies becoming delighted with 
the sound of their own voices, and agreeably sur- 
prised by the noise they have been able to make. 
They seem to have taken a wonderful interest in 
the outery ; and it could not but add infinitely to 
their amusement, that the same individuals among 
them were able to petition in several capacities, each 
with an important title—as, for instance, in rep- 
resenting the kirk session, the parochial board, 
the presbytery, and the synod. It will be difficult 
for the select committee on public petitions, when 
the moderatorships and chairmanships of such 
bodies are judiciously shifted and twisted about, 
to find which thimble the pea is under. 

It is a further evil of this beginning, that the 
practice of petitioning against bills has made a 
sort of epidemic progress through these ecclesias- 
tical corporations ; and, spreading, has infected 
certain county and civic assemblages. The very 
necessary registration measure, to extend to Scot- 
land the system that has existed in England since 
1836, has thus been vehemently opposed ; and, in- 
deed, it has become a sort of fixed order of pro- 
cedure with many of these bodies to petition against 
the last bill brought in for accomplishing any ob- 
ject of internal improvement. We can compare 
the practice to nothing nearer it than the propen- 
sity to utter some peculiar and incomprehensible 
sentence, which occasionally visits the youth of 
the metropolis with a uniform pertinacity that 
makes the phenomenon terrible to the passer-by ; 
as where with one accord they have given them- 
selves to bawling forth, ‘‘ Does your mother know 


are curious in prurience, the proceedings of these | you ’re out?’’ or ‘* What a shocking bad hat !"’ The 
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petitioning nuisance will not easier be abated than 
this mysterious practice, of which no one ever 
knew the beginning or can calculate the probable 
termination. Like this, it must be borne with; 
but it may be hoped that the judicious remarks of 
Lord Grey on the method of getting up petitions 
are not overlooked by those who examine the ob- 
jections to a reform of the marriage law of Scot- 
land. 

Since these remarks were in type, we have seen 
the evidence delivered before the select committee 
on the law of marriage in Scotland. It is in com- 
plete conformity with what we have said, except 
that it is more full, vigorous, and complete in con- 
demnation. Lord Brougham begins with a state- 
ment that ‘‘in some respects the system is the 
least like the law of a civilized community of any 
with which he is acquainted in any country ;” and 
he goes on to say how an English judge browbeat 
a witness for having the impudence to say there 
was such a law in this empire. Lord Campbell 
is severe on the clergy, attributing motives; and 
Dr. Lushington is at a loss to conclude whether 
the facility for contracting marriage under the in- 
fluence of wine is more dangerous to the male or 
to the female sex. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
A JOURNEY FROM LIEGE TO AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 


IN A DILIGENCE BELONGING TO THE PRUSSIAN 
MESSAGERIES. 


I arrivep at the coach-office just as they 
were putting the horses to, procured my ticket, 
and was putting it in my pocket, when a by- 
stander rather significantly said, ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter read it, sir.”’ I took his advice. These tick- 
ets, for the convenience of travellers, were printed 
in German and French. I found I was to occupy 
the fourth seat in the vehicle, and was strictly for- 
bidden to change places with my fellow-travellers, 
even if such an arrangement should be agreeable 
«> all parties. This despotic military discipline 
was a sufficient indication of our nearing the ter- 
ritories of his Prussian majesty, Frederic William. 
Ilowever, when once snugly ensconced in my cor- 
ner, the tyranny of his majesty gave me but little 
concern ;—I fell fast asleep, and enjoyed as sound 
a nap as could fall to the lot of any man in a land 
of perfect liberty. It was about three o’clock in 
the morning—that is to say, daybreak—when I 
awoke; the rocking of the carriage—so soothing 
to the drowsy—had ceased, and my slumbers 
broken. At first, I anticipated some evil—the 
loss of a wheel, a horse fallen down, or some un- 
fortunate accident. 1 advanced my head to the 
carriage window ; all was right; there we were, 
alone, brought to a stand on one of the most beau- 
tiful roads lever saw. 1 took my ticket from my 
pocket, to see if I could gain information as to 
this rather unusual method of travelling.—Not a 
word ; but as there was no prohibition to my holding 
conversation during the journey, why, I turned to 
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my neighbor, and asked him if we had been thus 
stationary for any length of time ! 

** About twenty minutes,’’ was the reply. 

** Twenty minutes!’’ I exclaimed. ‘ Pray, 
sir, may I, without indiscretion, ask what we are 
doing here?’ 

** We are waiting.”’ 

“Oh! we are waiting. And pray what are 
we waiting for ?”’ 

** The hour.”’ 

** What hour ?”’ 

“*The hour when, by right, we enter the 
town.”’ 

** Ts there, then, a fixed hour?’’ 

** Everything is fixed in Prussia.”’ 

‘** But, supposing we happened to arrive before 
the hour ?”’ 

** The conductor would be punished.”’ 

** And if after?” 

** Punished the same.”’ 

** That ’s well looked to, at any rate,’ was my 
observation. 

‘** Everything is well looked to in Prussia,”’ re- 
sponded my neighbor. 

I bowed my head in token of assent. Not for 
worlds would I have differed from a gentleman 
who was so thoroughly impressed with the supe- 
riority of the laws and ordinances of his country ; 
independent of which, he had been too complaisant 
in answering my many questions to admit of my 
wounding his feelings amour propre. 1 saw that 
my silent acquiescence to his opinion had gratified 
him ; so I ventured to resume the conversation, by 
inquiring the precise hour at which alone we had 
the privilege of entering Aix-la-Chapelle. 

‘** Thirty-five minutes past four in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘** But if the watches and clocks don’t agree ?”’ 

** Watches and clocks always agree in Prus- 
sia.”’ 

There must be something more than meets the 
eye, thought I, in this said kingdom of Prussia, 
when even time seems regulated by dictatorial 
edict. Really puzzled, I begged an explanation. 

** The conductors,’’ continued my companion, 
‘* have a timepiece placed before them in the 
cabriolet, which is secured by a padlock, to pre- 
vent all touching of the works to suit their conve- 
nience. These are regulated by the clocks of the 
Messageries, and by them the moment of arrival 
at each town and village is ascertained, to our 
final entrée at Aix-la-Chapelle.”’ 

** With all these precautions, how happens it,’’ 
I continued, ‘‘ that we are obliged to be waiting 
here on this bowling-green of a road?” 

‘*T suppose the conductor, like yourself, sir, 
fell asleep, and during the time the postilions 
pushed on at too great a speed, and now they have 
to pay for time overspent.”’ 

“Oh! if that’s the case, J will profit by the 
halt, get out of the carriage, and look about me a 
little.”’ 

** You cannot get out of a diligence in Prussia 
till the end of your journey.” 



































BERTRAND 


I was nearly tempted to utter a deep and bitter 
imprecation against Prussia and all who belonged 
to it. J, however, suppressed my anger, and 
begged to know what were those ruins I saw at a 
little distance. 

“Tt is the castle of Emmaburgh.”’ 

** And what is the castle of Emmaburgh *”’ 

‘It was there that the adventure of Eginhard 
and Emma took place.’ 

‘Indeed! Do, pray, have the kindness to 
change places with me for a few minutes, so that, 
at least, I may view it from the window.”’ 

‘* With great pleasure would I comply with 
your request, but we are forbidden to change 
places in a public carriage in Prussia.’ 

‘**Confound Prussia!’’ I exclaimed, my pa- 
tience completely worn out. Instantly I recollect- 
ed myself, and apologized for my indiscretion. 

** Oh! dose Frenchmen always chatter, chatter 
—dere tongue neber still,’’ growled forth a fat 
German, without unelosing his eyes; and these 
were the first words he had uttered since we 
started. 

** What is that you say, sir?’’ asked I, not half 
pleased at his observation. 

“I did say—Oh! noting, noting.”’ 

** You had much better go to sleep again, sir,” 
I said to him; ‘ and if it is your habit to dream 
aloud, 1 recommend its being in your mother 
tongue.”’ 

The German began to snore. 

** Postilions |! vorwarts—vorwarts !”’ cried the 
conductor. 

Crack went the whips, at full gallop the horses : 
—lI tried to catch a peep of the poetical ruins, 
but a sudden turn of the road cut off all view. 

At thirty-five minutes past four, to a second, 
we drove into the court of the Messageries at Aix- 
la-~Chapelle. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
BERTRAND DE BORN. 


BY MRS. HOARE. 


Henry the Second, harassed by the continued 
rebellion of his eldest son Henry, at length went 
over with an army to France, in order to put down 
an insurrection which the young prince had raised 
among his vassals in Guienne. Bertrand de Born, 
Lord of Hautefort, was a noble equally celebrated 
for his poetie talent as a troubadour, and his valor 
as a warrior. He warmly espoused the cause of 
young Henry, and accompanied him to the castle 
of Martel, whither he had retired on hearing of his 
father’s approach. The king encamped at Turenne, 
and hostilities had already commenced, when a 
messenger arrived at the English camp, bearing 
tidings that Prince Henry was dangerously ill, and 
longed to see his father, and receive his forgiveness 
before he died. Henry, however, had so often been 
deceived by his rebellious son, that he believed this 
to be a stratagem, and refused to visit the castle of 
Martel. In a day or two the prince died, and Ber- 
trand de Born, dreading the king’s vengeance, fled 
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to his castle of Hautefort, and prepared to hold it 
out against the English. After an obstinate siege, 
it was at length reduced, and Bertrand was taken 
and led bound into the presence of Henry. The 
king was about to pass sentence of death on him, 
when Bertrand in a few touching words spoke of 
the love which the dead prince had ever borne him, 
and the monarch, bursting into tears, pardoned the 
Lord of Hautefort, and, for the sake of his son, re- 
stored to him all his honors and possessions. 


Why do the island banners gleam, the island knights 
advance, 

Mid strains of warlike minstrelsy, across the plains 
of France? 

The island host lies camped within the walls of old 
Turenne, 

And forth they sally to the fight, who never fight io 
vain. 

The hall was draped with banners, and there a 
throne was set 

For the haughtiest king of England’s line, Henry 
Plantagenet. 

He sate him down in silence, his nobles standing by ; 

And they that knew him well might mark strange 
trouble in his eye. 


His cold stern lip was quivering, his furrowed cheek 
was pale, 

His brow was dark with the shade it wore when he 
listed the fearful tale, 

How vengeance muttered, half conceived, was fully 
wreaked the while, 

And proud a Becket weltering lay in Canterbury’s 
aisle. 

An English knight came spurring fast, he rushed 
into the hall : 

**Good news!” he cried, ‘‘ my liege, I bring from 
Hautefort’s ruined wall. 

The strong-barred gates are battered down, the cit- 
adel is ta’en ; 

Our soldiers forced their bloody way o’er pyramids 
of slain. 


** And there within the donjon, at bay, and fight- 
ing still, 

We seized the traitor Bertrand, and bound him at 
our will. 

Without he waits thy sentence—will it please my 
liege to see 

The rebel lord in life, or shall we bear his head to 
thee ?”’ 

‘Bring him in hither,” said the king, ‘* I fain 
would see him near, 

Who dared to raise him arm in fight, spurning our 
kingly fear.’’ 

They led the sword-reft prisoner in, his stalwart limbs 
bound tight ; 

The dust they scattered on his head had dimmed its 
golden light. 


His fearless eye looked up, and still an untamed fire 
was there, 

His proud lips moved, yet sent they forth no utter- 
ance of prayer ; 

He bent no knee in reverence, there stood that pris- 
oned knight, 

As proud as when his cuirass gleamed and falchion 
waved in fight. 

Firm and few the words he spake, and yet they 
touched a string 

That thrilled the parent-stricken heart of England’s 
mighty king ; 
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A chord whose plaintive tones brake forth erewhile 
by Judah’s sea; 

« Would God I had died for thee, my son, would I 
had died for thee !”’ 


**Thou art the monarch, sire,’’ he said, ‘‘ of fair 
and wide domains ; 

Thy hosts have scaled the craggy hills, and ploughed 
the level plains ; 

Thy voice that summoned to the fight made many 
a dwelling lone ; 

Thou hast ta’en away the peasant’s child—canst 
thou bring back thine own? 

Thy son whom once thou loved’st so well, thy first- 
born son lies low ; 

No brother watched beside his couch, no father 
smoothed his brow. 

1 only held him in my arms till death’s dark fight 
was won; 

I only heard his last faint words— Father, forgive 
thy son !’”’ 


A strange thing is a parent’s heart—the words that 
Bertrand spake 

Were strong to move the old man’s soul, as breezes 
stir a lake. 

The steel-clad bosom sternly heaved, the cold, clear 
eye was wet, 

Of him who never quailed in fight—Henry Plantage- 


net. 

And soft, sad memories awoke of the blessed far- 
off time, 

When his boy was in his infancy, and he was in 
his prime. 

Could the bold rebel that had turned to gall his cup 


of joy, 

Have been indeed the gladsome child, the darling, 
fair-haired boy, 

That rode his squire-led war-horse, that waved the 
mimic brand, 

And kissed his father’s bearded lip, and clasped his 
mailed hand? 


Now, now the loving lips are closed, never to speak 
again, 

Never to say, ‘‘ Forgive me, father—shall thy child 
plead in vain! 

And pardon him who served me better than words 
can tell ; 

He sinned ‘gainst thee, my gracious sire, loving 
thy son too well !” 

Such thoughts passed through the monarch’s breast, 
and gently then he spake :— 

‘“* Bertrand de Born, I pardon thee, for my dead 
Henry’s sake. 

Take back thy castle—take thy sword, but wield 
it notin strife 

Against thy king, who gives thee now thy liberty 
and life.”’ 


He said, and low the Norman lord bent down his 
haughty brow ; 

That heart the death-stroke might not break was 
swayed by kindness now. 

They cut the bonds that held his arms, and as he 
grasped his sword, 

‘*Oh! would,” he cried, ‘* that my dead lord could 
hear the blessed word ! 

He was a falcon, soaring high on proud but erring 
wing ; 

He did not know his father’s heart, I did not know 
my king. 

Would he could stand before thee now, and bend a 
suppliant knee, 





And say, ‘ Kind sire, I render here my life and love 
to thee !’ 

But he is gone, and I can nought but offer thee my 
part, 

My sword, my vassals, and withal true fealty of 
heart. 

As I have served thy princely son, I fain would 
serve thee now ; 

God grant that merrie England’s crown may long 
rest on thy brow !”’ 





HOME SICKNESS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tuov ask’st me why my heart is sad, 
Why pensive thus I roam, 

When all around are blithe and glad? 
My spirit pines for home. 


’T is true the birds pour forth their songs, 
*T is true this earth is fair ; 

But, ah! my aching bosom longs 
For that which is not there. - 

At morn the flowers pour forth perfume 
At eve they fade away, 

But in my Father's mansion bloom 
Flowers that can ne'er decay. 


Those fairy blossoms will not grow, 
Save in their place of birth ; 

They fade, they wither here below— 
They were not made for earth. 


Where is that mansion? Far above 
The sun, the stars, the skies ; 
In realms of endless light and love, 
My Father's mansion lies. 
Then ask not why my heart is sad, 
Why pensive thus I roam, 
When all around are blithe and glad? 
My spirit pines for home. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





Antiquity or ANa&stTHetic AGents 1n Cuina. 
—M. Stanislaus Julien has addressed to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences a note in reference to a substance 
employed in China more than a thousand years ago, 
about the third century of the Christian era, for the 

urpose of producing a temporary loss of sensibility. 

hese curious facts have been taken from the great 
Chinese work, entitled ‘* Kon-Kin-I-Tong;”’ or, 
**A Compilation of Ancient and Modern Medicine,”’ 
published at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. It is there said: ‘‘ When Moa-Tho knew 
that it was necessary to employ acupuncturation, he 
used the remedy in two or three places, the moxa 
being applied at the same time as it was indicated 
by the nature of the affection which he had to treat. 
But if the complaint is situated in parts upon which 
the needle, the moxa, or liquid mendicaments pro- 
duce any action, for instance, in the bone, stomach, 
or intestines, there may be given to the patient a 
preparation of hemp, (ma-yo,) and in a short time 
he becomes so insensible, that he seems intoxicated or 
deprived of life. ‘Then, according as the case may 
be, the operations are performed, of amputation, 
&c., and the cause of the malady is removed. Sub- 
sequently, the tissues are brought together by su- 
tures, and liniments are applied. After some days, 
the patient is restored to health, without having felt 
the least pain during the operation.” Well may 
we say with truth, ‘* There is nothing new under 
the sun.”’ 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


Wuen Jellachich, on the 9th September, 1848, 
passed the Drave, the boundary of Croatia and of 
Hungary Proper, the war between Austria and 
Hungary may be said to have commenced. Up 
to that time the hostilities directed against Hun- 
gary had been confined to the attacks of her 
revitted Sclavonic subjects in some parts of 
Croatia, and in the counties on the Lower Dan- 
ube. These revolts had been instigated, and the 
attacks conducted, by officers in the Austrian 
service, who were countenanced and aided by a 
party at the court, and who asserted that they 
acted with the authority and in the interests 
of the imperial family. Still the emperor, on 
the demand of the Hungarian ministry, had dis- 
avowed their proceedings. In May, he had 
publicly degraded Jellachich from all his offices, 
as a rebel against the Hungarian government. 
In July, he had formally announced to the diet, 
through his representative the Archduke Palatine. 
his determination to maintain the integrity of 
Hungary, and the Jaws he had sanctioned in 
April, and repudiated as a calumny the assertion 
of Jellachich and the other leaders of the revolt. 
that the emperor, or any other member of the 
imperial family, countenanced their proceedings. 
It is true that Jellachich and another of these 
leaders had subsequently been received by the 
emperor-king, and by several members of the 
imperial family, in a manner hardly consistent 
with their position as rebels ; yet it was possible 
that his majesty might still listen to other coun- 
sels—might still resolve to pursue a constitutional 
course, and to preserve his own faith inviolate. 
Even so late as the 9th September—the day on 
which Jellachich passed the Drave —he solemnly 
renewed his promise to maintain the integrity of 
Hungary and the laws of April. But upon the 
4th September he had reinstated Jellachich in all 
his offices, civil and military, knowing that he 
was then at the head of an army on the frontiers 
of Hungary, preparing to invade that kingdom, 
and to force the Hungarians to renounce the 
concessions made to them in April by their king. 
It appeared that the Ban had been supplied with 
money and with arms from Vienna while he was 
still nominally in disgrace, and he was joined by 
Austrian regiments, which had marched from 
Southern Hungary to put themselves under his 
orders. His advance, therefore, at the head of 
an army composed of Austrian regiments and 
Croat forces, was truly an invasion of Hungary 
by Austria. 

The Hungarian forces collected to resist this 
invasion were still without a commander-in-chief 
or a staff—without sufficient arms or ammunition, 
and for the most part without military discipline 
or organization. We have already mentioned 
that, on the restoration of the Ban to his offices 
and command, the Hungarian ministry resigned ; 
but Mazaros, minister of the war department, 
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Kossuth, minister of finance, and Szemere, min- 
ister of the interior, continued provisionally to 
perform the duties of their offices. Their meas- 
ures were so energetic, that the Palatine called 
upon Count Louis Bathyanyi, the head of the 
late ministry, to form another government. This 
step was approved at Vienna; and Bathyanyi 
undertook the duty on the condition that Jella- 
chich should be ordered to retire, and, if he 
refused, should be proclaimed a traitor. The 
king required a list of the proposed ministry, 
which was immediately presented; but a week 
or more elapsed, during which no answer was 
received, and during which Jellachich continued 
to advance towards the capital of Hungary. The 
Palatine, at the request of the diet, and after the 
measure had been approved by the king, took 
command of the Hungarian troops opposed to 
the Ban, which were then retiring upon Buda. 
Both parties, the invaders and the invaded, ap- 
peared at this time to be countenanced by the 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary; and 
the diet, while preparing for defence, seems not 
to have relinquished all hope of a peaceful ar- 
rangement. ‘The Archduke Stephen, after join- 
ing the army, and hastily organizing it, opened 
communications with the Ban, and arranged a 
meeting in boats on the Lake Balaton: but Jel- 
lachich did not keep his appointment; and the 
Archduke Palatine. summoned to Vienna by the 
emperor, left the army, passed through Pesth on 
his way to Vienna, and on his arrival there, as 
we formerly stated, resigned the office of Palatine. 
Shortly afterwards he retired to his private resi- 
dence on the Rhine. 

Count Louis Bathyanyi, whose conditions had 
not yet been either accepted or rejected, was thus 
left alone to carry on the whole government ; and 
the diet, for the purposes both of aiding and 
controlling the administration of the minister, 
named a committee of their number, called the 
‘* Committee of Defence,’ to assist in conduct- 
ing the government. 

Jellachich had now established himself at 
Stuhlweissenberg, four or five marches from 
Pesth ; and the government at Vienna appears 
to have anticipated that Hungary, left without a 
government, must fall into confusion. But she 
preserved her loyal and constitutional attitude ; 
and while she was prepared to repel force by 
foree, gave no pretext for employing it. Count 
L. Bathyanyi was at length informed that his 
list of the new ministry was not approved ; and 
by an ordinance dated 25th September, General 
Count Francis Lamberg was appointed to the 
command of all the troops in Hungary, with 
power to restore order and to close the diet 
The time had arrived which the Hungarians had 
been most desirous to avert, when they must 
either surrender their constitutional rights or resist 
their king. 

The murder of Count Lamberg, by a frantic 
mob, threw the diet into a state of consternation. 
The regiment on which it most relied was the 
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regiment of Lamberg, and the Ban was at the 
gates of Buda. The diet passed resolutions 
expressing its profound grief at the unhappy 
fate of the count, and ordered criminal proceed- 
ings to be immediately instituted against his 
murderers. The patriotism of the soldiers was 
not shaken by the horrible event that had oc- 
eurred ; and they displayed their wonted gallantry 
on the 29th, when the Ban was repulsed. Im- 
mediately after the murder of General Lamberg, 
Count Louis Bathyanyi resigned. There was 
now neither palatine nor minister in the kingdom, 
and the enemy was about to attack the capital. 
In this emergency the Committee of Defence, 
at the head of which was Louis Kossuth, took 
upon itself the direction of affairs ; and since that 
time it has governed Hungary. 

After the defeat of Jellachich, while he was 
on the frontiers of Austria, followed by the 
Hungarian army, the king named Count Adam 
Ricsay prime minister, and by a new ordinance, 
countersigned Ricsay, the diet was dissolved, its 
decrees annulled, and Jellachich appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of all the troops in Hungary. 
The civil authorities were suspended, and the 
country declared in a state of siege. At the 
same time Jellachich was named royal commis- 
sioner, and invested with executive power over 
the whole kingdom. 

From the moment of Jellachich’s nomination to 
the office of Ban of Croatia, without the consent of 
the responsible Hungarian ministry, his concert 
with a party hostile to Hungary at the imperial 
court had not been doubtful; and that party had 
now prevailed upon the emperor-king to adopt their 
views. The influence of the Ban was not shaken 
by his defeat. The court had previously identified 
itself with his proceedings, and he had faithfully, 
though not hitherto successfully, espoused its 
eause. He had declared against the laws of 
April and the separate ministry in Hungary, 
which those laws had established, and in favor 
of a central government at Vienna for the whole 
dominions of the emperor, which he proposed to 
force the Hungarians to accept. He was no 
longer a Croat chief, asserting the national 
pretensions of his countrymen, but an Austrian 
general, assailing the constitution and the inde- 
pendence of Hungary. From the position at 
Raab, on the road to Vienna, to which he had 
retreated after his reverse, he applied for rein- 
forcements to enable him again to advance towards 
Pesth. It was the refusal of these reinforcements 
to march that led to the second revolution at 
Vienna, which has been attributed to Hungarian 
agency. It is probable that the Hungarians would 
employ all the influence they could command to 
prevent or impede the march of troops to attack 
them ; but it is remarkable that the prosecutions 
of persons engaged in that revolution do not 
appear to have elicited anything that would 
justify us in attributing the revolt of the Vien- 
nese to the Hungarians. Attempts have also 
been made to implicate the Hungarians in the 
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atrocious murder of Latour, the minister of war, 
by the insurgents of Vienna, but we have not yet 
been able to trace any foundation for such a charge. 
The Hungarians were formidable enemies, and to 
them every atrocity was attributed. 

The Emperor of Austria was now at war with 
Hungary, and his enemies, therefore, became her 
allies. The revolutionary party at Vienna for a 
time regained the aseendency, and signalized it by 
the crime to which we have referred. After Win- 
dischgratz and Jellachich had invested the city, 
the Viennese applied to the Hungarians for aid ; 
but their levies and national guards had returned 
in great numbers to their homes, and their army 
was not in a condition to make any impression 
upon that of the emperor. It advanced, and was 
repulsed. The Austrian government, by allying 
itself with rebellion and anarchy to subvert the 
established constitution of Hungary, had driven 
the Hungarians, in self-defence, into an alliance 
with. the revolutionary party in Vienna against 
the government. 

The error into which it had been led ought now 
to have been manifest to the Austrian cabinet ; and 
it was not yet too late to remedy the evil. By re- 
turning to the course of legality and good faith, 
the imperial government might have disarmed and 
regained Hungary. If there was in that country, as 
there no doubt was, a party which was disposed to 
sympathize with the republicans, and even with 
the worst of the anarchists in Austria, they were 
without power or influence, and their evi! designs 
would at once have been frustrated, their opinions 
repudiated, and the loyalty of the nation confirmed ; 
but the court had unfortunately placed itself in a 
position that left it but the choice of abandoning 
and breaking faith with the rebels to Hungary, 
whose eminent services at Vienna it was bound to 
acknowledge, or of persevering in the breach of 
faith with Hungary, which his advisers had foreed 
upon the emperor-king. That the Hungarians had 
been ready to support the cause of monarchy and 
order, so long as faith had been kept with them, 
was put beyond all question by the vote of the 
diet, which, on the motion of the responsible Hun- 
garian ministry formed in April, had placed forty 
thousand Hungarian troops at the disposal of the 
emperor, for service in Italy, ‘‘to preserve the 
honor of the Austrian arms,”’ then endangered by 
the first reverses of Marshal Radetski. The Wes- 
semberg ministry appears to have contemplated 
restoring the King of Hungary and his subjects to 
their legal and constitutional relations, for it issued 
a circular declaring that the king intended to fulfil 
the engagements he had entered into in April. 
But the power of the minister was subordinate to 
that of a party at the court, whose views were 
opposed to his own; and the acts of the govern- 
ment were not such as to restore confidence in its 
sincerity, at all times a difficult task for a govern- 
ment that has justly forfeited the confidence of a 
whole nation. Hungary did not dare to suspend 
her preparations for resistance; and the second 
revolution at Vienna, by occupying the troops des- 
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tined to attack her, gave her time to improve her 
means of defence. 

Had there been at Vienna a government capable 
of inspiring confidence in its sincerity—a govern- 
ment possessing power or influence enough to carry 
out conciliatory measures, to fulfil the engage- 
ments it might contract—the differences between 
Austria and Hungary might still have been ami- 
cably adjusted, by restoring the constitutional 
government established in April. All the blood- 
shed and misery that has ensued, and all the evils 
that may yet follow from the war, would thus have 
been averted. But irresponsible advisers had more 
influence at the court than the ostensible cabinet, 
and were blindly bent on returning to the ivvetriev-| 
able past. They founded their hopes upon the de-| 
votion of that noble army which had reéstablished | 
order in Austria, and which, if employed only to| 
maintain order and the just rights of the monarchy, 
would have encountered no opposition that it could | 
not overcome. Hungary, cordially retinited to Aus- 
tria under the same sovereign, would again have | 
become, what the Emperor Francis declared it to | 
be, ‘the chief bulwark of the monarchy ;”’ and 
the empire would have resumed its position as the 
guardian of peace and order in Eastern Europe, 
and a powerful support to the cause of constitu- 
tional monarchy and rational liberty everywhere. 

Unhappily for the Austrian empire, for Europe, 
and for ** the good cause,” evil counsels prevailed, 
and Hungary was again invaded. Many of the 
leading magnates adhered to the court, at which 
they had spent their lives, and which was in fact 
their home. But there was hardly a great family 
of which some wealthy and influential members 
did not declare for their native country. A great 
majority of the resident aristocracy —the numerous 
class of resident country gentlemen, almost with- 
out exception—the body of inferior nobles or free- 
holders—the peasant-proprietors and the laboring 
population, espoused the cause of Hungary. The 
Protestant clergy in the Majjar country, to a man, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy of Hungary in a 
body, urged their flocks to be patient and orderly, 
to obey the government charged with the defence 
of the country, and to be faithful and valiant in 
defending it. 

The attacks of Jellachich, and of that portion 
of the Croats and Serbes which had declared 
against Hungary, had failed to bring about the 
submission of the diet, and had produced an alli- 
ance, dangerous to the court, between its enemies 
in the Hereditary States and the Hungarians, 
with whom it was now at war. The national as- 
sembly or congress that met at Vienna was tainted 
with republican notions, and divided into factions, 
influenced for the most part by feelings of race. 
German unity, Sclave ascendency, and Polish re- 
generation, were the ultimate objects of many of 
those who talked of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity. The discussion of the constitution revealed 
the discord in their opinions, and they seemed to 
agree in nothing but the determination to overturn 
the ancient system of the empire. 
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Wearied by contentions, in which his character 
and feelings unfitted him to take a part; distracted 
by diverse counsels; involved by a series of in- 
trigues, from which he could not escape, in con- 
flicting engagements ; dreading the new order of 
things, and diffident of his own ability to perform 
the duties it demanded of him, the Emperor Fer- 
dinand abdicated; and by a family arrangement 
the crown of Austria was transferred, not to the 
next heir, but to the second in succession. The 
crown of Hungary, as we formerly stated, had 
been settled by statute on the heirs of the house 
of Hapsburg ; but no provision had been made for 
the case which had now arisen. The Hungarians 
held that their king had no power to abdicate ; 
that so long as he lived he must continue to be 
| their king ; that if he became incapable of per- 
forming the regal functions, the laws had reserved 


| to the diet the power to provide for their due per- 


formance ; that the crown of Hungary was settled 
by statute on the heirs of the house of Hapsburg, 
and the Emperor Francis Joseph was not the 
heir. The laws of Hungary required that her 
king should be legitimately crowned according 
to the ancient customs of the kingdom, and should 
take the coronation oath before he could exercise 
his rights or authority as sovereign. If he 
claimed the crown of Hungary as his legal right, 
he was bound to abide by the laws on which 
that right was founded. But these laws required 
that he should be crowned according to the cus- 
toms of Hungary, and that he should bind himself 
by a solemn oath to maintain the constitution and 
the laws, including those passed in March, sane- 
tioned and put into operation in April, 1848. In 
short, that he should concede what Hungary was 
contending for. 

The abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and the accession to the imperial throne of his 
youthful successor, presented ancther opportunity, 
of which the Austrian government might have 
gracefully availed itself, to terminate the differences 
with Hungary. The young emperor was fettered 
by no engagements, involved in none of the in- 
trigues that entangled his unwary predecessor, 
and entailed so great evils upon the country. 
He was free to take a constitutional course in 
Hungary, to confirm the concessions which had 
been voluntarily made, and which could not now 
be recalled—to restore to the imperial government 
a character for good faith; and thus to have won 
the hearts of the Hungarians. Supported by their 
loyal attachment to their king, he might have 
peacefully worked out the reforms in the govern- 
ment of his empire which the times and the cir- 
cumstances demanded or justified. But Count 
Stadion, the real head of the new ministry, though 
possessed of many eminent qualities as a states- 
man, was deeply imbued with the old longing after 
unity in the system of government: he hoped to 
effect, by means of a constitution devised and 
framed for that purpose, the amalgamation of the 
different parts of the empire, which abler men had 
failed to accomplish under an absolute monarchy, 
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in circumstances more favorable to success. ‘The 
Opposition that was inevitable in Hungary he pro- 
posed to overcome by force of arms; and, at a 
moment when a desire for separate nationality 
was the predominant feeling in the minds of all 
the different races in the empire, he had the hardi- 
hood to imagine that he could frame a constitution 
capable of overcoming this desire, and of fusing 
them all into one. It was considered an advantage 
that the emperor, unfettered by personal engage- 
ments to Hungary, was free to prosecute its sub- 
jugation, to subvert its constitution, and to force 
the Hungarians to accept in its place the consti- 
tution of Count Stadion, with seats in the assembly 
at Vienna for their representatives, under one cen- 
tral government for the united empire. This may 
have been a desirable result to obtain ;—it might, 
if attainable, have been ultimately conducive to 
the strength of the empire and the welfare of all 
classes ; but it was not to claim the hereditary suc- 
cession to a throne secured and guarded by statutes 
——it was rather to undertake the conquest of a 
kingdoin. 

Windisehgratz and Jellachich oceupied Pesth 
without opposition, set aside the constituted au- 
thorities, and governed the country, as far as their 
army extended, by martial law. The Committee 
of Defence retired beyond the Theis to Debreczin, 
in the heart of the Majjar country, and appealed 
to the patriotism of the Hungarians. The army 
was rapidly recruited, and was organized in the 
field, for the campaign may be said to have en- 
dured throughout the whole winter. From time 
to time it was announced from Vienna that the 
war was about to be terminated by the advance of 
the imperial army, and the dispersion or destruc- 
tion of Kossuth’s faction. The flight of Kossuth, 
and his capture as a fugitive in disguise, were re- 
ported and believed. The delay in the advance 
of the imperial army was attributed to the rigor 
of the season and the state of the roads; and, 
when these impediments no longer existed, to the 
incapacity of Windischgratz, who was roughly 
handled by the government press of Vienna. The 
true cause was carefully concealed. The resist- 
ance was not that of a faction, but of a nation. 
That fact has been fully established by the events 
in this unfortunate, unnecessary, and unnatural 
war. 

The Austrian armies employed in Hungary 
have probably exceeded one hundred and fifty 
thousand regular troops, aided by irregular bands 
of Croats and Serbes, and latterly by a Russian 
corps of ten thousand men. ‘hey established 
themselves both in Transylvania and in Hungary, 
and were in possession of the whole of the fertile 
country from the frontiers of Austria to the Theis, 
which flows through the centre of the kingdom. 
From Transylvania, both the Austrian and the 
Russian forces have been driven into Wallachia. 
From the line of the Theis the imperial army has 
been forced across the Danube, on which they were 
unable to maintain their positions. The sieges of 
Komorna and Peterwardein, the two great fortresses 








on the Danube, of which the capture or surrender 
has so often been announced, have been raised ; 
and the question is no longer whether Debreczin 
is to be occupied by the emperor’s forces, but 
whether Vienna is safe from the Hungarians. 
Opposed to the admirable army of Austria, these 
results could not have been obtained unless the 
great body of the nation had been cordially united, 
nor even then, unless by a people of great energy, 
courage, and intelligence. 

Had the government of Austria known how to 
win the hearts of the Hungarians for their sov- 
ereign—had they but preserved the good faith and 
the sanctity of the monarchy in Hungary, how se- 
cure and imposing might the position of the em- 
peror have now been, in the midst of all the 
troubles in Germany! Hungary desired no rev- 
olution ; she had peacefully obtained, by constitu- 
tional means, all she desired. Her revolution had 
been effected centuries ago; and, with indigenous 
institutions, to which her people were warmly 
attached, she would have maintained, as she did 
maintain, her internal tranquillity and her consti- 
tutional monarchy, whatever storms might rage 
around her. 

The resources that Hungary has put forth in 
this contest have surprised Europe, because Eu- 
rope had not taken the trouble to calculate the 
strength and the resources of Hungary. With a 
compact territory, equal in extent to Great Britain 
and Ireland, or to Prussia, and the most defensible 
frontier of any kingdom on the continent of Eu- 
rope; with a population nearly equal to that of 
England, and not much inferior to that of Prus- 
sia ;* with a climate equal to that of France, and 
soil of greater natural fertility than any of these ; 
with a representative government long established, 
and free indigenous institutions, which the people 
venerate ; with a brave, energetic, and patriotic 
population, predisposed to military pursuits, jeal- 
ous of their national independence, and of their 
personal liberty—ambitious of military renown, 
proud of their traditionary prowess, and impressed 
with an idea of their own superiority to the sur- 
rounding populations—Hungary, as all who know 
the country and the people were aware, would be 
found a formidable antagonist by any power that 
might attack her. But, paradoxical and incredible 
as it may appear, we believe it is not the less true, 
that, little as Hungary was known in most of the 
countries of Europe, there was hardly a capital, 
in that quarter of the globe, where more erroneous 
notions regarding it prevailed than in Vienna. In 
other places there was ignorance ; in the capital 
of Austria there was the most absurd misappre- 
hension. Though generally a calm, sensible man, 
possessing a considerable amount of general infor- 
mation, an Austrian, even after he has travelled, 


*The extent of Hungary, incieding. Transylvania, is 
above 125,000 square miles; that of Great Britain and 


Ireland is 122,000, and that of Prussia about 116,000. 
The population of Hungary, according to the best author- 
ities, is wearly fourteen millions ; that of England (in 
1841) was nearly fifteen millions; and that of i 

about sixteen millions. 
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appears to be peculiarly incapable of understand- 
ing a national character different from his own ; 
this is true even in respect to other Germans ; 
and neither the proximity of the countries, nor the 


frequent intercourse of their inhabitants, seems to ' 


have enabled him to form any reasonable estimate 
of the Hungarian character or institutions. We 
might adduce curious evidence of this ignorance, 
even in persons of distinction; but we shall con- 
tent ourselves with quoting Mr. Paget's observa- 
tions on the subject, in June, 1835 :— 


The reader would certainly laugh, as I have 
often done since, did I tell him one half of the fool- 
ish tales the good Viennese told us of the coun- 
try we were about to visit—no reads! no inns! no 
police! We must sleep on the ground, eat where 
we could, and be ready w defend our purses and 
our lives at every moment. In full credence of 
these reports, we provided ourselves most plentiful- 
ly with aris, which were carefully loaded, and 
placed ready for immediate use. * * * * It 
may, however, ease the reader's mind to know, 
that no occasion to shoot anything more formidable 
than a partridge or a hare preseuted itself, and that 
we finished our journey with the full conviction 
that travelling in Hungary was just as safe as travel- 
ling in England. 

Why, or wherefore, I know not, but nothing can 
exceed the horror with which a true Austrian re- 
gards both Hungary and its inhabitants. I have 
sometimes suspected that the bugbear with which 
a Vienna mother frightens her squaller to sleep 
must be an Hungarian bugbear; for in no other 
way can I account for the inbred aud absurd fear 
which they entertain for such near neighbors. It 
is true, the Hungarians do sometimés talk about 
liberty, constitutional rights. and other such terrible 
things, to which no well-disposed ears should be 
open, and to which the ears of the Viennese are re- 
ligiously closed. 


There were, no doubt, elements of discord in 
Hungary, of which Austria, on former occasions 
as well as now, took advantage ; but their value 
to her in the present war has been greatly over- 
rated. The population of the kingdom, like that 
of the empire, is composed of various races, 
amongst which there are differences of language, 
religion, customs, and sentiments. Of the 14,- 
000,000 of people who inhabit Hungary, not 
more than 5,000,000 are Majjars, about 1,262,- 
000 are Germans, 2,311,000 Wallacks, and of the 
remaining 5,400,000, nine tenths or more are 
Sclaves. The Sclaves are therefore as numerous 
as the Majjars ; and, although these races had at 
all times combined against foreign enemies, it was 
probable that they would not unite in a domestic 
quarrel, as that with Austria might be considered. 
When a great part of the colonists of the milita- 
ry frontier, chiefly Croats and Serbes, took part 
against the government of Hungary, and asserted 
a Sclave nationality as opposed to the Hungarian 
nationality, it was too hastily assumed, by persons 
imperfeetly informed, that the whole Sclavonic 
population, equalling the Majjars in number, 
would be available to Austria in the war. But 
the Sclaves of Hungary are a disunited race, 
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divided into nine different tribes, the greater part 
of which have nothing in common except their 
origin. Most of these tribes speak languages or 
dialects which are mutually unintelligible ; and 
the Sclaves of different tribes are sometimes 
obliged to use the Majjar tongue as their only 
means of communication. Some belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church, some to the Greek ; 
others are Protestants—Lutheran or Calvinist ; 
and, some, while they have submitted to the see 
of Rome, retain many of their Greek forms and 
services, adhere to the Greek calendar, and con- 
stitute a distinct communion. The Slovacks of 
Northern Hungary, numbering 1,600,000, are 
partly Roman Catholics, partly Protestants—and 
have no iutercourse or community of language 
or feeling with the Sclaves of Southern and West- 
ern Hungary, from whom they are separated by 
the intervention of the Majjar country. The 
Ruthenes, also in Northern Hungary, are distinct 
from the Slovacks, occupy a different portion of 
the slopes and spurs of the Carpathians, and have 
no connection with the Sclaves on the right bank 
of the Danube, from whom they are separated by 
the whole breadth of Hungary and Transylvania 
at that point—they amount to about 400,000. 
The Croats, not quite 900,000 in number, are 
partly Roman Catholics and partly belong to the 
Greek Church. When religious toleration was 
established in Hungary, they exercised the power 
enjoyed by the provincial assembly to exclude 
Protestants from the country. The Shocks of 
Sclavonia proper, and the Rasciens of that prov- 
ince and of the Banat, amounting respectively to 
above 800,000, and nearly half a million, are 
tribes of the Serbe stock, of whom the greater 
part adhere to the Greek Church, and whose lan- 
guage is different from that of the Croats, the 
Slovacks, and the Ruthenes. The Bulgarians, 
about 12,000, the Montenegrins, about 2000, and 
the Wends from Styria, about 50,000, are small 
distinct tribes speaking different languages, and 
divided by relyious differences. But the whole 
of these Sclavonic tribes have this in common, 
that they are all animated by a feeling of hatred 
to the German race ; and more than half of the 
Selave population of Hungary has joined the 
Hungarians against Austria. 

There was also a belief that the Hungarians 
had oppressed the Sclaves, and that the whole 
Sclave race would therefore combine to put down 
their oppressors. ‘This was another misapprehen- 
sion. Great efforts have been made by some of 
their poets and their journalists to persuade the 
Sclaves that they were oppressed ; and the Croat 
newspapers and pamphlets of M. Gay, and the 
Austrian journals, have circulated this belief over 
Germany, whence it was disseminated over Eu- 
rope ; but there seems to have been no foundation - 
for the charge. ‘The Sclaves enjoyed the same 
rights and privileges as the Hungarians; they 
'were protected by the same laws; they have 
shared equally with the Hungarians in al] the 
concessions obtained by the Diet of Hungary, to 
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which the Sclaves sent their own representa- 
tives, from the sovereign; they bore less than 
their due proportion of the public burdens, and 
they were lefi in the enjoyment of their own in- 
ternal and municipal administration. Croatia, 
where the movement in favor of what was called 
Iilyrian nationality originated fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, and where it was fostered, curiously 
enough, by the patronage of two imperial govern- 
ments—Croatia does not appear to have any rea- 
son to complain of Hungarian oppression. The 
Croats had their own provincial assembly or diet, 
which regulated the internal affairs of the prov- 
ince, their own county assemblies, their own Ban 
or governor, they elected their own county and 
municipal officers; a great part of the province 
was organized as a part of the military frontier, 
and was therefore removed from the control 
of the Hungarian Diet, and brought more di- 
rectly under the authorities at Vienna. The 
only specific charge, so far as we have been able 
to discover, that they brought against the Hunga- 
rians was, that the Majjars desired to impose their 
language upon the Croats. The history of the 
matter is this—Latin had been the language of 
public business, of debates, and of the decisions 
of courts of law in Hungary, till the attempt of 
Joseph Il. to substitute the German excited a 
strong national movement in favor of the Maijjar. 
From 1790 this movement has been persevered in 
with the greatest steadiness ; and in 1830 an act 
was passed by the diet, and sanctioned by the 
king, which decreed that, after the Ist of Janua- 
ry, 1844, no one could be named to any pub- 
lie office who did not know the Majjar- This 
completed the series of measures which substi- 
tuted that language for the Latin, a language un- 
intelligible to the great body of the people. Ifa 
living was to be substituted for a dead language, 
no other than the Majjar could well be selected. 
Besides being greatly more numerous than any 
other tribe speaking one language, the Maijjars 
were the wealthiest, the most intelligent and in- 
fluential ; and their language was spoken not only 
by their own race, but by a large proportion of 
the other inhabitants of the country—probably by 
six of seven times as many persons as used any 
other Hungarian dialect. The Croats, whose 
language was not that of any other tribe, could not 
expect it to be chosen; and all that was required 
of them was to employ the Majjar where they had 
hitherto employed the Latin language, and no- 
where else. The county of Agram, the most 
important and populous of the three counties of 
Croatia, repudiated the notion of a separate II- 
lyrian nationality, of which, however, the county 
town was the centre; and clung to Hungary as 
the safeguard of its liberty. The truth is that 
the Croats, of whose hostility to the Hungarians 
we have heard so much, are nearly equally 
divided between Hungary and Austria; and, but 
for the military organization which places so 
large a portion of that people at the disposal of 
Austria—and that the most formidable portion— 








the agitators for Illyrian nationality would proba- 
bly have been put down by their own countrymen. 
The Slovacks, a people of Bohemian origin, ref- 
ugees from religious persecution, have joined the 
Hungarians. A great part of the people of Scla- 
vonia Proper have refused to take part against 
Hungary. The tribes that have engaged most 
extensively and violently in hostilities against the 
Hungarians have been the people of Servian race, 
and of the Greek Church, in the counties of the 
lower Danube, and in Croatia. Amongst the 
Hungarian Sclaves of the Greek Church, it is 
well known that foreign influence has long been at 
work, for which the Greek priesthood are ready 
instruments. The hopes of these tribes have 
been turned towards the head of their church, 
and the sympathies of thirty millions of Eastern 
Sclaves, who belong to the same church. 

Though feelings of nationality and of race have 
been developed in Hungary, as elsewhere, to an 
extent hitherte unexampled, they have there to 
contend with the craving for liberty, which has at 
the same time acquired intensity, and which 
amongst the Sclaves has been fostered and in- 
flamed by the efforts of those who, for the pur- 
pose of exciting them against the Majjars, would 
persuade them that they were the victims of op- 
pression. The more intelligent and influential 
are now convinced, that it is to Hungary—to 
which they owe the liberty they enjoy—and not 
to anarchy or to Austria, against the attacks of 
whose government Hungary has so long defended 
their freedom and her own, that they must look 
for advancement. 

The relative positions of the peasants and the 
nobles, and the antagonism of these classes, en- 
abled Austria to exercise great influence and even 
power in Hungary. The peasant population, 
amounting to three millions or more, now emanci- 
pated from their disabilities and exclusive or dis- 
proportionate burdens, and raised to the rank and 
wealth of freeholders and proprietors, by the lib- 
erality of the nobles, have an equal interest with 
them in defending the institutions to which they 
owe their elevation. 

The elements of discord, although they were 
such as enabled agitators to raise a part of the 
Sclaves against the Hungarians, when it was re- 
solved to retract the concessions that had been 
made to them, would hardly have been found 
available for that purpose, had not the instigators 
of the revolt acted in the name of the King of 
Hungary, and of more than one imperial govern- 
ment; nor even then, perhaps, had they not been 
enabled to dispose of the resources of the military 
frontier. Now that the Hungarians have ob- 
tained important successes, it is probable that the 
Sclaves will all join them. The movement of 
these tribes against the Hungarians, which was 
caused by other influences in addition to that of 
Austria, has thus tended to lead the imperial gov- 
ernment into hostility with Hungary, without 
contributing much to its strength. 

When the Austrian government resolved to sub- 
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jugate Hungary, it was presumed that they under- 
took the conquest of that country relying on their 
own resources. But the success of the enterprise 
was so doubtful, and a failure so hazardous to the 
empire, that we never could believe it possible 
that it had been undertaken without an assurance 
of support. It is true that the imperial govern- 
ment might at that time have expected an adjust- 
ment of their differences with Sardinia; but Ven- 
ice still held out, peace with Sardinia had not 
been concluded, the state of Italy was daily becom- 
ing more alarming, and the Austrian cabinet 
knew that they could maintain their hold of Lom- 
bardy, and reduce Venice, only by means of a 
powerful army. They were aware that the con- 
dition of Galicia, and even of Bohemia, was pre- 
carious, and that neither could safely be denuded 
of troops. The state of affairs in Germany was 
not such as to give them confidence, still less to 
promise them support; and the attitude they 
assumed towards the Assembly at Frankfort, 
though not unworthy of the ancient dignity of 
Austria, was not calculated to diminish her anx- 
iety. Even in the hereditary states all was not 
secure. They were aware that old sentiments 
and feelings had been shaken and disturbed ; that, 
although order had for the time been restored, by 
the fidelity and courage of the army, men’s minds 
were still unsettled ; and that, both in the capital 
and in the provinces, there were factions whose 
sympathies were not with the imperial govern- 
ment, and which, in case of disasters, might again 
become formidable. The capital alone required a 
garrison of twenty thousand men, to keep it in 
subjection—to preserve its tranquillity. Putting 
uside, therefore, every consideration as to the jus- 
tice of the war, and looking merely to its probable 
consequences, it is obvious that, without such a 
preponderance of power and resources as would 
not only insure success, but insure it at once—by 
one effort—it would have been madness in Aus- 
tria, for the purpose of forcing her constitution 
upon the Hungarians, to engage in a contest in 
which she staked her power—her existence—and 
which could not fail to be dangerous to her if it 
became protracted. 

Let us then examine the resources of both 
parties, and see what was the preponderance on 
the side of Austria, which would justify her in 
undertaking so hazardous an enterprise, on the 
supposition that she relied solely on her own re- 
sources. 

The Austrian empire contains a population of 
36,000,000 ; of these about 7,000,000 are Germans 
—about 15,500,000 are Sclaves—nearly 8,000,- 
000 are of Italian and Dacian races, and about 
5,600,000 of Asiatic races, including 5,000,000 of 
Majjars. If from these 36,000,000 we deduct the 
population of Hungary, 14,000,000, of Lombardy 
and Venice, 4,876,000—or, together, nearly 19,- 
000,000, hostile to Austria—and the population 
of Galicia, 4,980,000, which did not contribute to 
her strength, to say nothing of Bohemia or Vi- 
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enna, or Crakow, there will remain to Austria to 
earry on the war only 12,144,000. But, as prob- 
ably two millions of the Sclaves, and other tribes 
of Hungary, including the military frontier, may 
have been reckoned as on her side, that number 
may be deducted from Hungary and added to 
Austria. There will then remain to Hungary a 
population of 12,000,000, concentrated in their 
own country for its defence, and to Austria about 
14,000,000, whose military resources must be dis- 
tributed over her whole dominions—from the fron- 
tiers of Russia to those of Sardinia, from the fron- 
tiers of Prussia to the confines of Turkey—to re- 
establish her authority in Lombardy, to reduce 
Venice to submission, to hold the Sardinians and 
the Italian republicans in check, to control and 
overawe Galicia and Crakow, to garrison Vienna 
and maintain tranquillity at home, and, finally, 
to conquer 12,000,000 of Hungarians. It is true 
she had a noble army, and Hungary then had 
almost none, except such levies as she had hastily 
raised, and which were as yet without skilful 
commanders. But Austria knew by experience 
the difficulties and hazards of a war in Hungary. 
Her government must have known the resources 
of the country, the courage and patriotism of its 
inhabitants, and the success that had attended 
their resistance to her forees on more than one 
former occasion. Surrounded by difficulties at 
home, in Italy, and in Germany, with full one 
half of the population of the empire hostile to the 
government, she was undertaking an enterprise 
which her forces, in circumstances far more favor- 
able to success, had repeatedly failed to accom- 
plish. 

Reviewing the whole of these considerations, 
therefore, we hold it to be quite incredible that 
the Austrian government, having the alternative 
of restoring peace, by permitting the King of 
Hungary to fulfil his engagements to his subjects, 
reould have preferred a war for the subjugation of 
Hungary, if she had relied solely on her own re- 
sources, and followed only her own impulses and 
the dictates of her own interest. We cannot 
doubt that she was assured of foreign aid—that 
her resolution to make war upon Hungary, rather 
than keep faith with her, was adopted in concert 
with the power by which that aid was to be fur- 
nished. If this inference be just, we may find in 
that concert a reason for the extraordinary accu- 
mulation of Russian troops in Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, which appeared to threaten the Ottoman 
Porte, but which also threatened Hungary, where 
the only corps that has been actively employed 
found occupation. The feeling of Germany made 
it unsafe to bring Russian troops into Austria; 
but the massing of Russian troops in the Danu- 
bian principalities of Turkey excited no jealousy 
in Germany. Austria, too, shrinking instinctive- 
ly from the perils of Russian intervention, while 
in reliance on that support she pursued a bold and 
hazardous policy, with a confidence which other- 
wise would have been unintelligible and mis- 
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placed, hoped perhaps to have escaped the dan- 
ger of having recourse to the aid on which she 
relied. 

Having employed all her disposable means in 
the war, Austria now maintains it at a disadvan- 
tage, for her own defence. Her armies have been 
defeated, her resources exhausted or crippled, her 
capital is in danger, and she must either concede 
the demands of the Hungarians, or call in the 
armies of Russia to protect the government and 
enforce her policy. What the demands of the 
Hungarians may now be we know not; but if 
they have wisdom equal to the courage and ener- 
gy they have displayed, they will be contented 
with the restitution of their legal rights, which 
Austria may grant without dishonor, because in 
honor and good faith they ought never to have 
been rejected. If they are wise as they are brave, 
the Hungarians will seek to restore unity and 
peace to the empire with which their lot has been 
cast—whose weakness cannot be their strength— 
whose independence is necessary to their own 
security. That the intervention of Russia would 
be fatal to the Austrian empire, to its dignity, its 
power, its capacity to fulfil the conditions of its 
existence as a great independent state—the guar- 
dian of eastern Europe—is, we think, unques- 
tionable. Attributing no interested design to 
Russia—assuming that she desires nothing so 
much as the strength and stability of the Austrian 
empire—we cannot doubt that the reéstablishment 
znd maintenance of the imperial government’s au- 
thority by the military force of Russia, were it the 
best government that ever existed, would dese- 
crate, in the heart of every German, the throne of 
the Kaiser, and cover it with dust and ashes. In 
a contest between the Russians and the Hunga- 
rians, the sympathy of all Germany, of all west- 
ern Europe, would be with the Majjars. Half the 
Emperor of Austria’s own heart would be on the 
side of the loyal nation to which his house owes 
so large a debt of gratitude; who, he must be 
aware, have been alienated only by the errors and 
the injustice of his advisers, and who, if they are 
sacrificed, will not, and cannot be sacrificed to his 
mterests. Hungary was perfectly satisfied with 
her constitution and her government, as estab- 
lished by the laws of April, 1848. She was loyal 
to her king, and careful of the honor of Austria, 
which she sent her best troops to defend in 
another country; her crimes have been her at- 
tachment to established institutions, and the cour- 
age and patriotism with which she has defended 
them. This is not the spirit which it can ever 
be the interest of a sovereign to extinguish in his 
own subjects. The desire to overturn established 
institutions is the very evil which the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia profess to combat, and their 
first efforts are to be directed against the only 
Christian nation between the frontiers of Belgium 
and Russia—between Denmark and Malta, which 
was satisfied with its institutions and government, 
and determined to maintain them. 

If Russia engages seriously in the war, she 


will put forth her whole strength, and Hungary 
may probably be overpowered ; but can she forget 
|her wrongs or her successes '—will she ever 
again give her affection to the man who, claiming 
her crown as his hereditary right, has crushed 
her under the foot of a foreign enemy? If any- 
‘thing can extinguish loyalty in the heart of a 
Hungarian, the attempt of the emperor to put the 
Muscovite’s foot upon his neck will accomplish it. 
We can imagine no degradation more deeply re- 
volting to the proud Majjar, or more likely to make 
him sum up all reasoning upon the subject with the 
desperate resolution to sell his life as dearly as he 
can. There is therefore much reason to fear lest 
a people, who but a few weeks ago were certainly 
as firmly attached to monarchy as any people in 


| Europe, not excepting either the Spaniards or 


ourselves, should be driven by the course Austria 
has pursued, and especially by the intervention of 
Russia, to renounce their loyalty and consort with 
the enemies of monarchy. Their struggle is 
now for life or death—it ceases to be a domestic 
quarrel from the moment Russia engages in it; 
and Hungary must seek such support as she can 
find. Austria has done everything she could to 
convert the quarrel into a war of opinion, by 
representing it and treating it as such; and now 
that she has brought to her aid the great exem- 
plar and champion of absolute monarchy, it is not 
impossible that she may succeed. 

Russia comes forward to reéstablish by foree 
of arms the authority of a government which has 
been unable to protect itself against its own sub- 
jects ; and, when reéstablished, she will have to 
maintain it. How long this military protection 
is to endure, after all armed opposition is put down, 
no man can pretend to foretell. It must depend 
upon events which are beyond the reach of human 
foresight. But a government that is dependent 
for its authority on a foreign power, must, in every 
sense of the term, cease to be an independent gov- 
ernment. Is it under Russian protection that 
Austria is to preserve Lombardy, or to maintain 
her influence in Germany? Would the Sclavonie 
population of Austria continue to respect a Ger- 
man government protected by a nation of Sclaves 
—would they not rather feel that the real power 
was that of their own race? Would the Aus- 
trians forget the humiliation of Russian protee- 
tion, or forgive the government that had sacrificed 
their independencet Dependent upon Russian 
protection, the Austrian government could no 
longer give security to Turkey, or counterbalance 
the weight with which the power of Russia, what- 
ever may be the moderation of the reigning em- 
peror, must continue to press upon the frontiers 
of weaker countries. In sucha state of things, the 
relations of Austria to the rest of Europe would 
be changed—reversed. Instead of being the bul- 
wark of Germany and the safeguard of Turkey 
against Russia, she would become the advanced 
post of Russia against both. Is it to bring her to 
this condition that she has allowed herself to be 
involved in the war with Hungary? Is it to ar- 
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rive at this result that she will consent to prolong 
it? 

Of the effect, in Germany, of the Russian in- 
tervention in Austria, it is almost superfluous to 
speak. The advance of Russian armies, simul- 
taneously with the dissolution of more than one 
refractory assembly, has raised in the minds of 
men, already in a state of furious excitement, a 
suspicion that these events are not unconnected, 
and that the Emperor of Austria is not the only 
German sovereign who is in a league with the 
czar! The time has arrived when the question 
must be determined whether order or anarchy is 
to prevail ; and we have no doubt that, in Ger- 
many as in France, the friends of order will speed- 
ily gain a complete ascendancy—if there be no 
foreign, and above all, no Russian intervention. 
But to very many of the patriotic friends of order 
in Germany, Russian intervention in her affairs, 
or an appearance of concert between their own 
government and Russia for the purpose of influ- 
encing German interests, and suppressing German 
feelings, would be intolerable. There is reason to 
apprehend that a great body of true-hearted Ger- 
mans, especially in the middle classes—whose 
power must, after all, decide the contest, and who 
desire social order and security under a constitu- 
tional monarchy—may fancy they see in the ad- 
vance of Russian forces, at a moment when the 
sovereigns, supported by their armies are making 
a stand against popular tyranny, cause to fear that 
even their constitutional freedom is in danger. 
We are satisfied that there are no reasonable 
grounds for such fears—that the other govern- 
ments of Germany are too wise to follow the ex- 
ample of Austria in her conduct towards Hun- 
gary; but that example cannot fail to produce 
distrust in many minds already disposed to it; 
and popular movements are more influenced by 
passion than by reason, 

It is impossible not to feel that Russia is about 
to occupy a new position in Europe, which, if no 
event occurs to obstruct her in her course must 
greatly increase her influence and her power for 
good or for evil. She is to be the protector of 
Austria, not against foreign enemies, but against 
one of the nations of which that empire is com- 
posed. She is to reéstablish and maintain, by 
military force, a government which has been un- 
able to maintain itself against its internal ene- 
mies—a government which a nation of fourteen 
millions of people has rejected, fought, and beat- 
en. A great power cannot interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of another state, to the extent of 
maintaining there by force of arms a government 
incapable of maintaining itself against the nation. 
without getting involved in the relations of the 
government it upholds, to an amount of which it 
is impossible to fix or to predict the limits, but of 
which the tendency has ever been. and must ever 
be, progressively to increase the power of the 
protecting over the protected government; and 


the single fact that the interests of Austria were | 
in this manner inseparably bound up, for a time | 
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of indefinite duration. with those of Russia. would 
give to the great northern power a preponderance, 
both in Europe and in Asia, such as no hereditary 
monarchy has possessed in modern times. 

With 150,000 or 180,000 men in Hungary, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia, the Russian armies 
would encircle the frontiers of Turkey, from the 
shores of the Adriatic to the frontiers of Persia. 
With a government in Austria dependent upon the 
support of those armies, the power that has Lither- 
to been the chief security of Turkey against the 
military superiority of Russia, would be at the 
command of the court of St. Petersburg. The 
Sclavonie tribes, which form the chief part of the 
Turkish population’in Europe, seeing themselves 
enveloped by the armies of Russia, guiding and 
controlling the power of Austria, in addition to 
her own, must be thoroughly demoralized, even if 
Russia should abstain from al] attempts to debauch 
them. They will feel that they have no course 
left but to court her, to look to her whose force is 
visibly developed before them, is in contact with 
them, surrounds them. and appears to be irresist- 
ible everywhere. They will find in the unity of 
race an inducement to adhere to the rising des- 
tinies of the great Sclavonic empire—their instincts 
will teach them to abandon, in time, the fabric that 
is about to fall. 

Forced to involve herself in all the relations of 
the government she upholds, Russia will come 
into immediate contact with the minor German 
monarchies whose governments may also stand in 
need of protection. There is no one kingdom in 
Germany that could then pretend to counterbalance 
her power, or to resist her policy. The same 
interest would carry her influence, and it may be 
her arms, into Italy. It will no longer be neces- 
sary to negotiate the passage of the Dardanelles 
by her fleet—the road will be open to her troops, 
and the passage of her fleet will no longer be op- 
posed. 

We have not attributed to the Emperor Nich- 
olas, or to Russia, any ambitious ulterior views in 
affording assistance to Austria—we have supposed 
him to be influenced only by the most generous 
feelings towards a brother emperor. But, to sup- 
pose that he has no desire to extend his own or 
his country’s influence and power—that he wil} 
not take advantage of favorable circumstances to 
extend them—would be absurd; and were he to 
set out with the firmest resolution to avoid such a 
result, the course on which he is now said to have 
entered, if he conducts it to a successful issue, 
must, in spite of himself, lead to that result. It 
is no answer, therefore, to say that the Emperor 
of Russia does not desire to extend his territory ; 
that he has abstained with singular moderation 
from interfering in the affairs of Europe, while 
every capital was in tumult. and every country di- 
vided against itself. Giving him credit for every 
quality that can adorn the loftiest throne, the con- 
sequences of his present policy, if it be successful- 
ly carried out. are equally inevitable. 

We must remember, on the other hand, that 
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after all. the Emperor of Russia is but a man— 
but one man in an empire containing above sixty 
millions of people. He is the greatest, no doubt, 
the most powerful, perhaps the ablest and wisest 
—the presiding and the guiding mind, with author- 
ity apparently absolute—but they little know the 
details of an autocratic government, who suppose 
that he is uninfluenced by the will of the nation, 
or has power to follow out his own intentions. 
He must see with other men’s eyes, he must hear 
with other men’s ears, he must speak with the 
tongues of other men. How much of what is said 
and done in his name, in his vast empire, and in 
every foreign country, is it possible that he can 
ever know! How much of his general policy 
must, from time to time, be directed by events 
prepared or consummated in furtherance of their 
uwn views, by his servants, and without his knowl- 
edge! How often must he be guided by the form 
in which facts are placed before him, and by the 
views of those who furnish them! It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to inquire what are the feelings 


and opinions, not of the emperor only, but of his | i 


servants and guides—of the men who pioneer for 
him, and prepare the roads on which per force he 
must travel. 

Shortly after the French revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1848, a Russian diplomatic memoir was 
handed about with an air of mystery in certain 
circles in Paris. M. de Bourgoing, formerly French 
minister at St. Petersburg, and author of a recent 
work, entitled, Les guerres d’idiome et de nation- 
alité, has published a commentary upon the Rus- 
sian memoir, which he tells us was prepared by 
one of the ablest and best-informed employés in 
the Russian Chancellerie, after the events of Feb- 
ruary. He further informs us that it was pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Russia, and with the 
tacit consent of the Russian government, was sent 
to be printed in a German capital, (the impres- 
sion being limited to twelve copies,) under the 
title of ‘Politique et moyens d'action de la Russie 
impartialement apprécié.’’ The object of M. Bour- 
going’s commentary, as well as of his previous 
publication, appears to be to remove exaggerated 
apprehensions of the aggressive power and tenden- 
cies of Russia, and the fears of a general war in 
Europe, which her anticipated intervention in Aus- 
tria, and the occupation in force of Wallachia and 
Moldavia by her troops, had excited in France. 
His fundamental position appears to be, that the 
wars of 1848 and 1849 are essentially wars of lan- 
guage and race; that France has therefore noth- 
ing to fear from them ; and that Russia has neither 
a sufficient disposable force, nor the slightest de- 
sire to interfere, in a manner injurious to France, 
in the affairsof Western Europe. With this view 
he combats, with a gentle opposition, the reason- 
ing of the Russian memoir, which he represents 
as “‘ une déclaration of |’ on est autorisé a voir 
une espéce de manifeste envoyé sans éclat par la 
Russie 4 ce qu’elle intitule la révolution.”” From 
the tendencies of M. Bourgoing’s writings, which 
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occasionally peep out somewhat thinly clothed, 
though they are generally well wrapped up, 
we should infer that the ‘ancien ministre de 
France en Russie’’ does not consider his connec- 
tion with the court of St. Petersburg as finally 
terminated ; and we do not doubt that he has good 
warrant for all he says of the history of this me- 
moir. 

But, whether or not we may be disposed to as- 
sign to it a character of so much authority as M. 
Bourgoing attributes to that document, we cannot 
but regard it as a curious illustration of the 
kind of memoirs that Russian diplomatists, ‘‘ les 
plus habils et les plus instruits,’’ present to the 
emperor, and that the Russian government “ tacit- 
ly consents”’ to have transmitted to a German cap- 
ital to be printed ‘* sur-le-champ.”’ 

The Russian memoir commences with the fol- 
lowing general proposition— 


In order to understand what constitutes the great 
crisis into which Europe is about to enter, it is neces- 
— state that for a long time there have existed 
in Europe only two real powers: Revolution and 
Russia. These two powers have now come face to 
face, and to-morrow they may be at blows. Be- 
tween them there can be no treaty—no communion. 
The life of the one is the death of the other. Upon 
the issue of the contest between them—the greatest 
struggle which the world has seen—will depend for 
ages the future politics and religion of humanity. 

Russia is, beyond all others, a Christian empire. 
The Russians are Christian, not merely as orthodox 
in their belief, but by something still deeper than 
creeds. ‘They are so by the giving up of self—by 
self-sacrifice—which is at the very foundation of 
their nature. 

Fortunately, there is upon their throne a sover- 
eign in whom the Russian mind is embodied ; and, 
in the present state of the world, the Russian mind 
is the only one far enough from the revolutionary 
centre, to be able to form a sound opinion upon 
what takes place there. 

All of true national life which remains in Bohe- 
mia, consists of those Hussite opinions, that ever- 
living protest of her oppressed Sclave nationality 
against the usurpation of the Church of Rome, as 
well as against the domination of Germany. That 
is the link which unites her to past strife and glory. 
and that may be the means hereafter of uniting 
the Tcheque of Bohemia to his Orienta) brethren. 

We cannot enough insist upon this point, for it 
is just these sympathetic reminiscences of the East- 
ern Church—these returns to the o/d fath, of which 
Hussism was in its time only an imperfect and dis- 
figured expression—which make a profound differ- 
ence between Poland and Bohemia; between Bo- 
hemia which bears, only because she cannot help 
it, the yoke of the West, and Poland. factiously 
Romanist, seat of western fanaticism, and always 
traitor to her own family. 


We add a few more extracts :— 


What will Bohemia do with the peoples who 
surround her, Moravians, Slovacks, that is to say, 
with seven or eight millions of men of the same 
race and language with herself?’ * * * Itis 
worth while to notice the steady favor which Rus- 
sia—the Russian name, glory, and destiny—always 
find among the national leaders at Prague. 
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Further on, we find the following observations 
upon Hungary— 


This enemy is Hungary—I mean Magyar Hun- 
gary. Of all the enemies of Russia it is this one 
which hates her with the most furious hatred. The 
Magyar people, in whom the revolutionary fervor 
associates itself, by the strangest combination, 
with the brutality of an Asiatic horde—and of whom 
we may say, as truly as of the Turks, that they only 
encamp in Europe—exists surrounded by Sclave 
nations who are equally hateful to it. Personal | 
enemies of this race, it finds itself, after ages of agi- 
tation and turbulence, still imprisoned in the midst | 
of them. All the nations whiclt surround it, Serbes, | 
Croats, Slovacks, Transyivanians, even to the Lit- | 
tle Russians of the Carpathians, are the links of a 
chain which it wrongly believes forever broken. | 
And yet it feels above it a hand which, when it 
pleases, can reunite those links, and draw together | 
the chain at pleasure. This is what causes its in- | 
stinctive hatred of Russia. 

On the other side, believing in foreign journalism, | 
the actual party leaders have seriously persuaded | 
themselves, that the Magyars have a great mission 
to fulfil in orthodox Europe—in one word, that it) 
belongs to them to hold in check the destiny of | 
Russia. 





If these are the mutual sentiments of Russians | 
and Majjars, we may form some idea of the kind 
of warfare that is about to be waged in Hungary. 

It is curious to observe the confidence with 
which the Russian diplomatist assumes that the 
influence of his master over all the Sclavonic tribes | 
of Hungary is completely established, and points | 
to the Emperor of Russia, not to their sovereign, | 
as the hand that is to clench the chain by which | 
the Majjars are enclosed. When it is remembered | 
that this memoir was circulated at Paris before 
any differences had arisen between Austria and 
Hungary—that the first movement hostile to the 
Majjars was made by Sclavonie tribes of the Greek 
Church, headed by the patriarch—that Austria | 
long hesitated before she resolved to break faith | 
and peace with Hungary—that her own resources 
were inadequate to the enterprise she undertook-— 
that her own interest appeared to forbid her under- 
taking it—one is forced to ponder and reflect on 
the means and influences by which she may have | 
been led into so fatal an error. 

We cannot refrain from giving one other extract | 
from the Russian memoir, which is too pungent to” 
be omitted :— 


Into what horrible confusion the nations of the’ 
West would fall, in their revolutionary struggles, | 
if the legitimate sovereign, the orthodox Emperor of | 
the East, should long delay to appear among them! | 

The West is going!—-it shakes; the whole of | 
it buries itself in a general conflagration. THe) 
Evrope or CuarLemacne as well as the Europe | 
of the treaties of 1815; THe Papacy or Rome, | 
and all the kingdoms of the West ; Catholicism and | 
Protestantism ; faith long lost, and reason reduced 
to absurdity ; order hereafter impossible, liberty | 
hereafter impossible ; and upon all this ruin heaped | 
up by her, civilization destroying herself by her own | 
hands ! 

And when, above the unbounded shipwreck, we! 
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see, rising like a holy ark, this empire stronger than 
ever, who then can doubt its mission? And shall 
we, its children, show ourselves doubtful or cow- 


ardly ? 

Such then, it appears, are the sentiments of 
some of the most enlightened of the Russian uiplo- 
matists—such are the opinions and views pre- 
sented to the emperor by the men on whose reports 
and statements his foreign policy must of necessity 
be chiefly founded—such, above all, are the feel- 
ings and aspirations, the enmities and the means 
of action, which the nation fosters and on which 
it relies. 

It has been said that, in attacking the Hunga- 
rians, Russia is but fighting her own battle against 
the Poles, who are said to compose a large propor- 


tion of the Hungarian army ; and those who desire 
to throw discredit on the Hungarian movement 
| have nicknamed it a Polo-Majjar revolution. They 
| must have been ignorant or regardless of the facts. 


Whatever the Austrian journals or proclamations 
may assert, Russia must know full well that in 
the Hungarian army there are not more than five 
thousand Poles, and only two Polish general 


officers, Dembinsk and Bem. 


That the Poles may think they see in a war 
between Russia and Hungary a favorable oppor- 
tunity to revolt, is not improbable, and that, if the 
Poles should rise, they will find sympathy and 
support in the nation that Russia is attacking, 
must be inevitable. 

In the mean time, the Hungarians are prepar- 
ing for the unequal contest. They have a well: 
equipped army of 160,000 men in the field, and a 
levy of 200,000 more has been ordered. Such is 
the national enthusiasm, that this whole number 
may probably be raised. This feeling is not con- 
fined to the Maijars, but extends to the Sclavonic 
population also. 

The following extracts from a letter received on 
the 14th May, by one of his correspondents, from 
an intelligent English merchant who has just re- 
turned from a visit to the Sclavonie districts of 
northern Hungary, on his commercial affairs, gives 
the latest authentic intelligence we have seen of 
the state of things in the Slovack counties, the 
only part of the country which the writer visited ° 

I am just returned from Hungary. I was ex- 


ceedingly surprised to see so much enthusiasm. My 
candid opinion is that, even if the Russians join 


‘against them, the Hungarians will be victorious. 


They are certainly short of arms; if they could 


| procure one or two hundred thousand muskets, the 


affair would be closed immediately. In the moun- 
tains the cultivation of the land proceeds as usual, 
although the whole neighborhood was full of con- 
tending troops. As | came out of Hungary, the 
advanced guards were only two German miles 
apart. However, I found no inconvenience ; the 
roads were quite safe; and if it were not for the 
guerillas, whom one expects te | minute to issue 
from the woods, the thing would go on, for a 
stranger, comfortably enough. The new paper 
money (Kossuth’s) is taken everywhere, not only 
for the common necessaries of life, but also for 
large business transactions—the idea being that 
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there is about equal security for Hungarian as for 
the Austrian bank-notes. 


It must be confessed, that in circumstances cal- 
culated to try her prudence, Russia has acted with 
singular composure and wisdom. She abstained 
from interfering in the affairs of western Europe 
while the tide of republican frenzy was in flood. 
She contented herself with carefully and diligently 
increasing and organizing her army—then, proba- 
bly, in a more inefficient state than at any time dur- 
ing the last thirty years—and gradually concentrated 
her disposable troops on her western frontier, where 
magazines have been prepared for it. While con- 
tinental Europe was convulsed by revolutions, she 
made no aggression—the occupation of Wallachia 
and Moldavia was her only move in advance. She 
avoided giving umbrage to the people, to the sov- 
ereigns, or to the successive governments, that 
were formed, and established a right to demand 
confidence in her moderation and forbearance. She 
came to the aid of Austria’ at first with a small 
force in a distant province, just sufficient to show 
that the Austrian government had her support, and 
not enough to excite the jealousy of Germany. 
Now that her military preparations are completed, 
she comes to protect Austria, not until she is called, 
and at a time when the most formidable dangers 
she has to encounter are such as the friends of 
order, triumphant in the west, and we trust domi- 
nant everywhere, would be the last to evoke. Yet 
it is impossible to deny that the successful execu- 
tion of her present project would be a great revolu- 
tion—that it would more seriously derange the 
relative positions of nations, and the balance of 
power, than any or all of those revolutions which 
the two last eventful years have witnessed. 

The adjustment of the differences between Aus- 
tria and Hungary would avert this danger—would 
remove all hazard of throwing the power of Hun- 
gary into the scale with the enemies of monarchy 
—would reéstablish the Austrian empire upon the 
only basis on which, as it appears to us, it is possi- 
ble to reconstruct it as an independent empire ; and 
would be *‘ a heavy blow and great discouragement”’ 
tc the anarchists, whose element is strife, whose 
native atmosphere is the whirlwind of evil passions. 
But if this may not be—if Austria uses the power 
of Russia to enforce injustice, and, with that view, 
is prepared to sacrifice her own independence— 
we should refuse to identify the cause of monarchy 
and order—the cause of constitutional liberty, mo- 
rality, and public faith—with the dishonest conduct 
of Austria, or the national antipathies and danger- 
ous aspirations of Russia. 





MY VOCATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


Turown upon this earthly ball, 
Wasted, feeble, in distress, 

Trampled under foot by all, 
Conscious of my nothingness ; 


From my lips a plaintive cry 
Sadly mounts to heaven’s King, 

But a whisper comes from high, 
**Thy vocation be—to sing.’ 


Wealth, in gilded chariot borne, 
Spurns me as I pace the street ; 
I am withered by the scorn 
Of the rich, ds proud, the great ; 
From their sneers *t is vain to fly, 
Everywhere they leave their sting ; 
Yet the whisper comes from high, 
** Thy vocation be—to sing.” 


Life’s uncertain path I tread, 
Sore perplexed, in doubt, in fear ; 
Would I earn my daily bread, 
Slavery’s fetters 1 must wear. 
Though oppressed by poverty, 
Fain I'd soar on freedom’s wing, 
When the whisper comes from high, 
‘** Thy vocation be—to sing.”’ 


Pitying a heart thus seared, 
ve vouchsafed his healing ray, 
But when trembling age appeared, 
That sweet vision passed away ; 
Beauty’s presence wakes a sigh, 
None responsive echoing, 
While the whisper comes from high, 
‘“* Thy vocation be—to sing.”’ 


Yes, to sing is my vocation, 

While my footsteps linger here ; 
Will not man smile approbation 

When his cares with song I cheer? 
Though to pleasure’s board I fly, 

Though my friends the goblet bring, 
Srill that whisper comes from high, 

** Thy vocation be—to sing.” 

E. A.B. 


Fraser’s Magazine. 





From the Anglo-Saxon. 
PRESENTIMENTS. 


Dark boding shadows, auguries of ill, 

Unwelcome visitants, though duly bidden ; 

Drear omens, conjured by my own sad will, 
Grief’s ministers most real when darkliest hidden : 
Words cannot name the images ye bear, 

And feeble language leaves your voice unspoken ; 
And sober reason calls you things of air, 

jes renee phantoms, by clear daylight bro- 
en! 


Yet not unreal the burden ye have pressed, 

Dull weighing on the sad heart inly groaning, 
When the pent pangs of anguish unconfessed 

To silent night entrust their stifled moaning— 
When painful memories kindle fresh remorse 

For shame and sorrow past—not self-forgiven ; 
When hope despairs, and faith hath searce the force 
To pierce the gloom and keep her hold of heaven. 


Ah, fools! that search the mysteries of man, 
Body, soul, spirit, fearfully combining ;— 
Only when trusting to a wiser plan 

Joy is not sin and sorrow not repining. 

Hence, dark presentiments! no more I ‘ll heed 
Your subtle bodings of the uncertain morrow ; 
Let good or ill betide—help comes with need ; 
Sufficient to the day its own appointed sorrow ! 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 


Sometimes the heart grows weary with the load 
Of efforts fruitless grown, and withered hopes, 
Of love that sought in vain to pour itself 

Freely and fully forth into the hearts 

Of others, God’s appointed cups for love ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary with the sight 
Of those whom God made men with living souls, 
Grovelling, if not in crime, in vice—if not 

In vice, in that rank emptiness and sloth 

That rot souls piecemeal even ere they kill ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary with the din 
Of wealth, and cry of want, and sullen laugh 

Of holy sorrow curdling into hate,— 

Avy, with that groan of universal woe 
Wherewith the whole creation, as of yore, 
Travaileth in pain together until now ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary, very weary. 


And then the Small Voice saith, ‘*‘ Sow on in faith ! 
Sow the good seed! another after thee 

Shall reap. Has thou not garnered many fruits 
Of others’ sowing, whom thou knewest not? 
Canst tell how many struggles, sufferings, tears, 
All unrecorded, unremembered all, 

Have gone to build up what thou hast of good? 
Canst tell how many died, that thou shouldst pray ! 
All unrecorded, unremembered... Nay, 

Not unrecorded all, even though forgotten ; 

Not unrecorded He who died for thee . . . 

The seed thou sowest, is it thine to say, 

* 1 will or will not sow it,’ as it falls 

Ripe with all blessing from that fruitful cross, 
That tree of life, rich with His blood ? 


** Up, man! 
lp, worthless one! up in God’s strength ! go forth ! 
(so! treasure up for joy each smallest woe, 
Fach baffled hope, each callous sneer, each threat 
Of evil undeserved, each idle jest 
Blunting the point of truth, each cold smooth smile 
Freezing the love that would be! ‘Treasure these, 
I say; these be thy precious cross ; by these 
Bless God if thou canst suffer for His sake ! 


‘* Faint not. °*T is much only to sow good seed. 

“T is much to sow that which another reapeth. 

And many daily sow, marked well of God, 

Who, having sown, do faint, and He forgiveth ! 

Yet is it more to sow, and not to faint. 

‘In due time we shall reap, if we faint not ;’ 

And ‘they that sow in tears, shall reap in joy.’ ”’ 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





From the Anglo-Saxon. 
ENGLISH BROTHERS. 


Sons of England !—time and place 
Cannot separate forever ; 

Faith and language, genius, race— 
These unite—and who shall sever ? 


Though the past have wrongs to tell, 
Kinsmen parted, friendships broken ; 
‘* Forgive, forget’’—the English spell 
Truly heals when freely spoken. 
Think we not on strife gone by, 
Hushed be war’s unkindly story, 
Peace and kindness will supply 
Worthier venture, nobler glory ! 
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Only not to sordid gain 

Be the angrier strife perverted ; 
Greedy getting parts again 

Every bond that peace asserted. 


Oh, for chivalry in love ! 

Oh, for hearts that care for others ! 
Oh, for harmony to prove 

England’s sons are English brothers ! 





DeatH or Miss Epncewortu.—Maria Edge- 
worth, the celebrated Irish novelist and the author 
of those delightful juvenile tales, which have made 
her name a household word wherever the English 
| language is spoken, died on the 2lst of May at 
Edgeworth Town, in the county of Longford, Ire- 
land. She was in her 83d year, and expired after 
only a few hours’ illness. The following notice of 
this remarkable woman is from the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle : 

** The death of one who has done such solid ser- 
vice as Miss Edgeworth rendered to the cause of 
education and social morality, cannot be recorded 
without a passing word of retrospective praise. 
Miss Edgeworth had long since ceased to take an 
active part in life, or in that world of literature of 
which she was once so bright an ornament. But 
she has taken her rank, and will keep it so Jong as 
youth have to be instructed in the elements of social 
morality. As a woman of singular intellectual ac- 

quirements she takes her place by the side of some 
lof the most distinguished of her sex who have 
| adorned the present era. 

‘¢ Her novels and miscellaneous works, more es- 
| pecially her descriptions of Irish life—which are in 
the main as true now as they were some twenty or 
thirty years ago—will always retain for her a high 
place in the literature of her country. But the 
works in which she especially shone, and for which 
she will hereafter be remembered, were those de- 
lightful stories, written in so beautifully simple style, 
down to the capacity of children, in which the child- 
ish mind is made first to comprehend its part in 
the great drama of social life. Who that has 
read in early life her ‘ Harry and Lucy,’ ‘ Early 
Lessons,’ ‘ Frank,’ ‘ Harrington,’ and ‘ Ormond,’ 
has forgotten the fine moral lessons these con- 
veyed in such simple incidents and homely lan- 
guage and thoughts? But Miss Edgeworth’s liter- 
ary talent was not confined to this class of works. 
A mere list of her different writings shows her ver- 
satility, and is enough to show that Miss Edgeworth 
was a ‘worker’—that she fairly performed her 
share of the duty allotted to us—the more honor- 
able in her because it was for the most part spon- 
taneous service. 

‘*Miss Edgewortlt was the daughter of Mr. 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, of Edgeworth Town. 
Her life presents no incidents. It was divided be- 
tween literary composition and the performance of 
local duties. She was a woman of a very superior 
order—beloved by all who approached her, and re- 
spected for her talents and accomplishments, by some 
of the first men of the age. Although what is com- 
monly termed a ‘ blue,’ she had none of the char- 
acteristics which have attached to ‘ learned ladies’ 
the reproach of too much learning. She was most 
unaffected and agreeable in private intercourse, and, 
as in her books, never obtruded her knowledge and 
her opinions.” 
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Wednesday. 

Journatt, I have nobodie now but you, to 
whome to tell my little griefs ; indeede, before I 
married, I know not that I had anie; and even 
now, they are very small, onlie they are see new, 
that sometimes my heart is like to burst. 

—I know not whether ’t is safe to put them 
alle on paper, onlie it relieves for y* time, and it 
kills time, and perhaps a little while hence I may 
looke back and see how small they were, and how 
they mighte have beene shunned, or better borne. 
°T is worth y* triall. 

— Yesterday morn, for very wearinesse, I looked 
alle over my linen and Mr. Milton’s, to see could 
1 finde anie thing to mend ; but there was not a 
stitch amiss. I woulde have played on y* spin- 
nette, but was afrayd he should hear my indiffer- 
ent musick. Then, as a last resource, I tooke a 
book—Paul Perrin’s Historie of y* Waldenses ; 
and was, I believe, dozing a little, when I was 
aware of a continuall whispering and crying. I 
thought "t was some child in y* street ; and, havy- 
ing some comfits in my pocket, I stept softlie out 
to y° house-door and lookt forth, but no child could 
I see. Coming back, y* door of my husband’s 
studdy being ajar, I was avised to look in; and 
saw him with awfulle brow, raising his hand in 
y° very act to strike y° youngest Phillips. I could 
never endure to see a child struck, soe hastilie 
eryed out ** Oh, don’t !’"—whereon he rose, and, 
as if not seeing me, gently closed y* door, and, 
before I reached my chamber, I hearde soe loud 
a erying that I began to cry too. Soon, alle was 
quiet ; and my husband, coming in, stept gently 
up to me, and putting his arm about my neck, 
sayd, ‘‘ My dearest life, never agayn, I beseech 
you, interfere between me and the boys; ’t is as 
unseemlie as tho’ I shoulde interfere between you 
and your maids—when you have any—and will 
weaken my hands, dear Moll, more than you have 
anie suspicion of.” 

I replied, kissing that same offending member 
as | spoke, ‘* Poor Jack would have beene glad, 
just now, if I had weakened them.’”’—** But that 
is not the question,”’ he returned, ‘* for we should 
alle be glad to escape necessary punishment ; 
whereas, it is the power, not the penalty of our 
bad habits, that we shoulde seek to be delivered 
from.’’—** There may,”’ I sayd, ‘* be necessary, 
but need not be corporal pufnishment.”’ ‘* That 
is as may be,”’ returned he, ‘* and hath alreadie 
been settled by an authoritie to which I submit, 
and partly think you will not dispute, and that is, 
the word of God. Pain of body is in realitie, or 
ought to be, sooner over and more safelie borne 
than pain of an ingenuous mind ; and, as to y* 
shame—why, as Lorenzo de’ Medici sayd to Soc- 
cini, ‘ The shame is in the offence rather than in 
the punishment.’ ”’ 

I replied, ‘*‘ Our Robin had never beene beaten 
for his studdies ;”’ to which he sayd with a smile, 





that even I must admit Robin to be noe great 
scholar. And so in good humor left me ; but I) 


was in no good humor, and hoped heaven might | 
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never make me the mother of a son, for if I s* 
see Mr. Milton strike him, I should learn to hate 
y® father.— 

Learning there was like to be companie at Doc- 
tor Davies’, I was avised to put on my brave greene 
satin gown ; and my husband sayd it became me 
well, and that I onlie needed some primroses and 
cowslips in my lap, to look like May ;—and some- 
what he added about mine eyes’ “ clear shining af- 
ter rain,’’ which avised me he had perceived I had 
beene crying in the morning, which I had hoped 
he had not. 

Arriving at y° Doctor's house, we were shewn 
into an emptie chamber; at least, emptie of com- 
panie, but full of everything else ; for there were 
books, and globes, and stringed and wind instru- 
ments, and stuffed birds and beasts, and things I 
know not soe much as y* names of, besides an 
easel with a painting by Mrs. Mildred on it, 
which she meant to be seene, or she woulde have 
put it away. Subject, ‘* Brutus’ Judgment :”’ 
which I thought a strange, unfeeling one for a 
woman ; and did not wish to be her son. Soone 
she came in, drest with studdied and puritanicall 
plainnesse ; in brown taffeta, guarded with black 
velvet, which became her well enough, but was 
scarce suited for y* season. She had much to say 
about limning, in which my husband could follow 
her better than I; and then they went to y* globes, 
and Copernicus, and Galileo Galilei, whom she 
called a martyr, but I do not. For, is a martyr 
one who is unwillinglie imprisoned, or who for- 
mally reeants? even tho’ he affecteth afterwards 
to say “twas dui a form, and cries ‘‘ eppure, si 
muove!’? The earlier Christians might have 
sayd *t was but a form to burn a handfull of in- 
cense before Jove’s statue ; Pliny woulde have let 
them goe. 

Afterwards, when y* Doctor came in and en- 
gaged my husband in discourse, Mistress Mildred 
devoted herselfe to me, and askt what progresse | 
had made with Bernardo Tasso. 1 tolde her, none 
at alle, for I was equallie faultie at Italiques and 
Italian, and onlie knew his best work thro’ Mr. 
Fairfax’s translation ; whereat she fell laughing, 
and sayd she begged my forgivenesse, but I was 
confounding y* father with y° sonne ; then Jaught 
agayn, but pretended “t was not at me but ata 
lady | minded her of, who never coulde remember 
to distinguish betwixt Lionardo da Vinei and Lo- 
renzo dei Medici. That last name brought up y* 
recollection of my morning's debate with my hus- 
band, which made me feel sad ; and then, Mrs. 
Mildred, seeminge anxious to make me forget her 
unmannerliness, commenced ** Can you paint ?’’— 
** Can you sing '’’—** Can you play the lute !’’— 
and, at the last, “* What can you do?” I mighte 
have sayd I coulde comb out my curls smoother 
than she coulde hers, but did not. Other guests 
came in, and talked so much agaynst prelacy and 
y’ right divine of kings, that I woulde fain we had 
remained at astronomie and poetry. For supper 
there was little meat, and noe strong drinks, onlie 
a thinnish foreign wine, with cakes, candies, 
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sweetmeats, fruits, and confections. Such, I sup-| 
pose, is town fashion. At the laste, came musick ; | 
Mistress Mildred sang and played ; then prest me 
to do y* like, hut I was soe fearfulle, I coulde not ; 
so my husband sayd he woulde play for me, and that 
woulde be alle one, and soe covered my bashfulle- 
nesse handsomelie. 

Onlie this morning, just before going to his 
studdy, he stept back and sayd, ‘‘ Sweet Moll, I 
know you can both play and sing—why will you 
not practise'’’ I replyed, I loved it not much. 
He rejoyned, ‘ But you know I love it, and is not 
that a motive?’ I sayd, | feared to let him hear 
me, I played so ill. ‘* Why, that is y* very reason 
you shoulde seek to play better, and Tam sure you 
have plenty of time. Perhaps, in your whole fu- | 
ture life, you will not have such a season of leisure 
as you have now—a golden opportunity, which 
vou will surelie seize.’—Then added, “ Sir| 
Thomas More's wife learnt to play y* Jute, solely 
that she mighte please her husband.’’ I answered, 
‘** Nay, what to tell me of Sir Thomas More’s 
wife, or of Hugh Grotius’s wife, when I was the 
wife of John Milton’’’ He looked at me twice, 
and quicklie, too, at this saying; then laughing, 
cried, ‘* You cleaving mischief! I hardlie know 
whether to take that speech amisse or well—how- | 
ever, you shall have the benefit of the doubt.” | 


And so away laughing ; and I, for very shame, | 
sat down to y* spinnette for two wearie hours, till , 
soe tired, I coulde cry ; and when I desisted, coulde | 
hear Jack wailing over his task. °Tis raining) 
fast, | cannot get out, nor should I dare to go. 
alone, nor where to go to if ‘t were fine. I fancy 
ill smells from y* church-yard—'t is long to din-| 
ner-time, with noe change, noe exercise ; and oh, 
I sigh for Forest Hill. 





—A dull dinner with Mrs. Phillips, whom 1 
like not much. Christopher Milton there, who 
stared hard at me, and put me out of countenance 
with his strange questions. My husband checked 
him. He is a lawyer and has wit enoughe. 

Mrs. Phillips speaking of second marriages, I 
unawares hurt her by giving my voice agaynst | 
them. It seems she is thinking of contracting a 
second marriage. 

—At supper, wishing to ingratiate myself with 
y’ boys, talked to them of countrie sports, ete. : to 
which y* youngest listened greedilie : and at length 
I was advised to ask them woulde they not like to 
see Forest Hill? to which y° elder replyed in his 
most methodicall manner, ‘‘ If Mr. Powell has a 
good library.’’ For this piece of hypocrisie, at 
which I heartilie laught, he was commended by 
his uncle. Hypocrisie it was; for Master Ned | 
eryeth over his taskes pretty nearlie as oft as y 
youngest. 











Friday.—To rewarde my zealous practice to-| 
day on y* spinnette, Mr. Milton produced a col- | 
lection of ‘“‘Ayres, and Dialogues, for one, two, | 


| She sang. 


woulde seeme, have none. 


| He savd, ‘ Will you play with me, ant?’ 


| hearde good news. 
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and then he told me alle about theire getting up 
y® masque of Comus in Ludlow castle, and how 
well y° Lady’s song was sung by Mr. Lawes’ pu- 
pil, the Lady Alice, then a sweet, modest girl, 
onlie thirteen yeares of age—and he told me of 


y° singing of a faire Italian young Signora, named 
_Leonora Barroni, with her mother and sister, 


whome he had hearde at Rome, at y° concerts of 
Cardinal Barberini: and how she was “ as gentle 
and modest as sweet Moll,”’ yet not afrayd to open 
her mouth, and pronounce everie syllable distinct- 
lie, and with y* proper emphasis and passion when 
And after this, to my greate content- 
ment, he tooke me to y° Gray’s Inn Walks, where, 


| the afternoon being fine, was much companie. 


After supper, I proposed to the boys that we 
shoulde tell stories; and Mr. Milton tolde one 
charminglie, but then went away to write a Latin 
letter. Soe Ned’s turn came next; and I must, 


if Ll ean, for very mirthe’s sake, write it down in 


his exact words, they were soe pragmaticall. 
“On a daye, there was a certain child wandered 
forthe, that would play. He met a bee, and sayd, 
‘ Bee, wilt thou play with me?’ The bee sayd, 
‘No, I have my duties to perform, tho’ you, it 
I must away to make 
Then y* childe, abasht, went to y° ant. 
The 
ant replied, ‘ Nay, I must provide against y* win- 
ter.” In shorte, he found that everie bird, beaste, 
and insect he accosted, had a closer eye to y* pur- 
pose of their creation than himselfe. Then he 
sayd, ‘I will then back, and con my task.’— 
Moral. The moral of y‘* foregoing fable, my deare 


honey.’ 


aunt, is this—We must love work better than 


play.” 

With alle my interest for children. how is it 
possible to take anie interest in soe formall a little 
prigge t 





Saturday.—I have just done somewhat for 
Master Ned which he coulde not doe for himselfe 
—viz. tenderly bound up his hand, which he had 
badly cut. Wiping away some few natural] tears, 
he must needs say, ‘‘I am quite ashamed, aunt, 
you shoulde see me cry ; but y* worst of it is, that 
alle this payne has beene for noe good; whereas, 
when my uncle beateth me for misconstruing my 
Latin, tho’ I cry at y* time, all y*® while I know 
it is for my advantage.’”’—If this boy goes on 
preaching soe, | shall soon hate him. 

—Mr. Milton having stepped out before supper, 
came back looking soe blythe, that I askt if he had 
He sayd, yes: that some 
friends had long beene persuading him, against his 
will, to make publick some of his Latin poems; and 
that, having at length consented to theire wishes, 
he had beene with Mosley y° publisher in St. 
Paul’s church-yard, who agreed to print them. I 


sayd, | was sorrie I shoulde be unable to read 


them. He sayd he was sorry too ; he must trans- 
late them for me. I thanked him, but observed 


and three voices,”’ by his friend Mr. Harry Lawes, | that traductions were never soe good as originalls. 
which he sayd I shoulde find very pleasant studdy ; | He rejoyned, ‘‘ Nor am I even a good translater.” 
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I askt, ‘‘ Why not write in your owne tongue?” 
He sayd, ‘* Latin is understood all over y* worlde.”’ 
I sayd, ‘“‘ But there are manie in your owne coun- 
try do not understand it.’’ He was silent soe long 
upon that, that I supposed he did not mean to answer 
me ; but then cried, ‘‘ You are right, sweet Moll 
—Our best writers have written their best works 
in English, and I will hereafter doe y* same—for 
I feel that my best work is still to come. Poetry 
hath hitherto been with me rather y* recreation of 
a mind conscious of its health, than the deliberate 
task-work of a soule that must hereafter give an 
account of its talents. Yet my mind, in y* free 
circuit of her musing, has ranged over a thousand 
themes that lie, like the marble in the quarry, 
readie for anie shape that fancy and skill may 
give. Neither laziness nor caprice makes me dif- 
ficult in my choice ; for y* longer I am in select- 
ing my tree, and laying my axe to y* root, the 
sounder it will be and the riper for use. Nor is 
an undertaking that shall be one of high duty, to 
be entered upon without prayer and discipline :— 
it woulde be presumption indeede, to commence an 
enterprize which I meant shoulde delighte and 
profit every instructed and elevated mind without 
so much paynes-takinge as it should cost a poor 
mountebank to balance a pole on his chin.” 





Sunday even.—In y* clouds agayn. At dinner, 
to-daye, Mr. Milton catechized the boys on y‘ 
morning's sermon, the heads of which, though 
amounting to a dozen, Ned tolde off roundlie. 
Roguish little Jack looked slylie at me, says, 
*‘Aunt coulde not tell off y° sermon.’’ ‘* Why 
not?’’ says his uncle. ‘‘ Because she was sleep- 
ing,” says Jack. Provoked with y* child, I turned 
scarlett, and hastilie sayd, ‘‘I was not.” No- 
bodie spoke; but I repented the falsitie the mo- 
ment it had escaped me; and there was Ned, a 
folding of his hands, drawing down his mouth. 
and closing his eyes. * * * My husband 
tooke me to taske for it when we were alone, soe 
tenderlie that 1 wept. 

Monday.—Jack sayd this morning, ‘‘1 know 
something—I know aunt keeps a journall.”” “And 
a good thing if you kept one too, Jack,”’ sayd his 
uncle, ‘* it would show you how little you doe.” 
Jack was silenced ; but Ned, pursing up his mouth, 
says, “I can't think what aunt can have to put 
in a journall—should not you like, uncle, to see ?”’ 
** No, Ned,” says his uncle, ‘‘ I am upon honour, 
and your dear aunt’s journal] is as safe, for me, as 
the golden bracelets that King Alfred hung upon 
y* high-way. I am glad she has such a resource, 
and, as we know she cannot have much news to 
put in it, we may y° more safely rely that it is a 
treasury of sweet, and high, and holy, and prof t- 
able thoughtes.’’ 
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Saturday even.—I have kept silence, yea, even 

from good words, but it has beene a payn and 
griefe untome. Good Mistress Catherine Thomp- 
son called on me a few dayes back, and spoke so 
wisely and so wholesomelie concerning my jot. 
and y* way to make it happy, (she is y* first that 
hath spoken as if *t were possible it mighte not be 
soe alreadie,) that I felt for a season quite heart- 
ened; but it has alle faded away. Because y° 
source of cheerfulnesse is not in me, anie more 
than in a dull landskip, which the sun lighteneti: 
for awhile, and when he has set, its beauty is 
gone. 
Oh me! how merry I was at home !—The 
source of cheerfulnesse seemed in me then, and 
why is it not now? Partly because alle that I 
was there taught to think right is here thought 
wrong ; because much that I there thought harm- 
lesse is here thought sinfulle ; because I cannot 
get at anie of y* things that employed and inter- 
ested me there, and because y* things within my 
reach here do not interest me. Then, ‘tis no 
smal] thing to be continuallie deemed ignorant and 
misinformed, and to have one’s errors continuallie 
covered, however handsomelie, even before chil- 
dren. To say nothing of y° weight upon y° spir- 
itts at firste, from change of ayre, and diet, and 
scene, and loss of habituall exercise and companie 
and householde cares. These petty griefs try me 
sorelie ; and when cousin Ralph came in unex- 
pectedlie this morn, tho’ I never much cared for 
him at home, yet the sighte of Rose's brother, 
fresh from Sheepscote and Oxford and Forest Hill. 
soe upset me that I sank into tears. No wonder 
that Mr. Milton, then coming in, shoulde hastilie 
enquire if Ralph had brought ill tidings from 
home ; and, finding alle was well there, shoulde 
look strangelie. He askt Ralph, however, to 
stay to dinner; and we had much talk of home ; 
but now, I regret having omitted to ask a thousand 
questions. 

Sunday even. Aug. 15.—Mr. Milton in his 
closet and I in my chamber.—For y* first time he 
seems this evening to have founde out how dissim- 
ilar are our minds. Meaning to please him, I 
sayd, ‘I kept awake bravelie, tonighte, through 
that long, long sermon, for your sake.’’—‘‘ And 
why not for God's sake ?’’ cried he, “* why not for 
your owne sake '—Oh, sweet wife, I fear you have 
yet much to learn of y* depth of happinesse that 
is comprised in the communion between a forgiven 
soul and its Creator. It hallows the most secular 
as well as the most spiritual] employments; it 
gives pleasure that has no after bitternesse; it 
gives pleasure to God—and oh! thinke of y* depth 
of meaning in those words! think what it is for 
us to be capable of giving God pleasure !”’ 

—Much more, in the same vein! to which I 


Oh, how deeplie I blusht at this ill-deserved could not with equal power, respond ; soe, he 


prayse ! 
tered aught that he woulde grieve to read ! 
cretly resolved that this daye’s journalling s‘ be y* 
last, untill I had attained a better frame of mind. 


| 


How sorrie I was that I had ever regis- away to his studdy, to pray perhaps for my change 
I se- of heart, and I to my bed. 
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CHAPTER III.——-THE FIRST DEATH IN THE FAMILY. 


Arrer Margaret’s wedding, our house was 
never quite so cheerful as before. Miles went 
away to a distant school, and Dora became Kate’s 
pupil, for my mother would never consent to send 
her daughters from the sacred precincts of home, 
the only place where a young girl’s mind and 
heart can be alike nurtured. I followed my pro- 
fession of medicine, living still in my father’s 
house. 

Herbert, helpless as he was doomed to be through 
life, and sad as that life had now become through 
the severance of the sweet tie which had subsisted 
from his birth—yet endured patiently his monoto- 
nous existence. Kate became to him, as she al- 
ways had been to me, the kindest sister that ever 
man had; yet he never loved her like Margaret. 

It was early autumn when Margaret went away ; 
winter came and found Herbert still pining for his 
twin-sister. His continual ill-health had given 
him almost the clinging tenderness of a girl; in- 
deed, at nineteen, Herbert was in many things a 
mere child. In a thousand ways Margaret had 
become essential to him; she it was who soothed 
his waywardness, who found for him all kinds of 
amusement, and prevented his devoting himself to 
any undue study. In intellect Herbert had the 
strength of manhood; in everything else he was 
a boy still. Now that Margaret was gone, he 
clung solely to his books for pleasure, and no per- 
suasions could allure him from them. He grew 
more reserved, less simple and child-like, and 
though his health was scarcely worse than usual, 
still there darkened more and more over his face 
that strange shadow, half-solemn, half-mournful, 
which we unconsciously associate with the idea of 
future sorrow, or regard as the omen of early 
death. 


Christmas came, and we all met together once | 


more—all but one! Yet we knew that she was 
happy, sailing over the blue waters with him who, 
as she had said with the enthusiasm of a young 
wife, ‘‘ made every place home to her.” Still 
there was one gone from among us; and when we 
gathered round the dinner-table there was one va- 
cant seat, by Herbert's side. My mother glanced 
towards it, and burst into tears. Kate silently 
glided thither, but Herbert, with the waywardness 
in which he now indulged at times, signed her to 
return to her own place. Not another word was 
said about Margaret; but that Christmas dinner 
was the first sad and silent one we had ever had. 
All evening we were very quiet; Margaret’s 
piano remained unopened, and the unfailing jests 
of Miles could elicit a smile from none but Dora. 
Herbert sat reading in his arm-chair. Once or 
twice during the evening I watched his countenance 
change, while he pressed his hand suddenly to his 
heart. But when I spoke to him, he only an- 
swered that it was a slight pain which was quite 
usual to him—nothing worth ‘* Doctor Bernard’s”’ 
notice. That night my father gave us his simple 
and heartfelt ‘‘ God bless you all, my children!” 








with more solemnity than usual ; and for the first 
time we separated without the accustomed mirth- 
ful chorus, to which every one used to add his or 
her voice, whether musical or not. It was the last 
Christmas-day we ever spent together. 

I returned to my professional duties, and was 
but little at home. It was a bitter winter, and we 
were not surprised that Herbert suffered much in 
consequence. We had been so long accustomed 
to his illness, that we never thought his health 
was failing. Letters from Margaret cheered and 
brightened him ; her absence, she said, was likely 
to last only five years instead of ten, and then 
Edmund was determined never to leave England 
more. Kate told me how much this good news 
had effected our invalid—at first almost dangerously 
so, for the throbbing pain at his heart had alarmed 
her by its frequency. But Herbert now looked so 
well, and seemed so cheerful, that his kind sister 
soon lost all fear. 

One evening I returned home, having been ab- 
sent from the dul] dawn of a winter’s morning 
until late at night. I rede through the court-yard 
—fastened my horse, and, without seeing any per- 
son walked through the dark fir-tree alley, to the 
hall-door. No light came from the windows on 
the snow-covered grass; but I was scarcely sur- 
prised, for it was a night in which every one 
would shut out the cold with double barricades. 
My usual light knock sounded hollow and strange, 
I thought; but in a moment the door was opened 
by my sister. 

** It is a late hour for you, Kate,” I said. 

She did not speak, but her looks terrified me. 

** Has anything happened ?”’ I hastily asked. 

Kate threw her arms round my neck, and sobbed 
as though her heart was breaking. 

Death had entered our house for the first time ; 
the gentle, long-stricken Herbert was no more! 
He had died suddenly a few hours before, of that 
fearful heart-disease which calls away its victims 
in a moment. Kate was leaning over his easy- 
chair in cheerful talk, when the dread summons 
came. One affectionate look—one pressure of her 
hand—one word, ‘* Margaret !”’ and the soul had 
departed. Our brother was now numbered with 
the dead. 

I do not see why we should pray to be delivered 
from ‘** sudden death.”’ To those who walk with 
their eyes turned heavenward, not shrinking from 
the dread Angel, but looking calmly on his face, 
until all its horror is changed into a solemn beauty, 
there is no fear, whether he come with a slow 
warning, or with a lightning summons. Equally 
peaceful are the arms of the great Deliverer, 
whether they creep around us with the stealthiness 
of wasting sickness, or snatch us away in the em- 
brace of a moment. And to those who survive, 
is it not almost always better that the wrench 
should be sudden than that they should watch the 
lingering agonies of slow disease, until love itself 
grows feebler, and even learns to pray that the 
sufferer may be freed? 

Thus thought {, as in the stillness of that sol- 
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emn midnight I stood with Kate beside me, and 
looked on the marble features of our dead brother. 
We did not murmur—we felt that it was best it 
should be so. For Herbert we could not grieve. 
Life to him had been a weary road, save for the 
continual sunshine of love that had surrounded him. 
If a change should come, he could not have borne 
it. I knew, more than Kate did, that there was 
a cloud gathering over us, and I felt almost thank- 
ful that poor Herbert had been taken away from 
the sorrrow to come, though it was then only as a 
faint shadow in the distance. 

I have not yet spoken of my father and mother 
in their affliction. Perhaps, in a large family, the 
companionship between parents and children is not 
so close as when there are few to divide that pa- 
rental love. My father and mother were so united 
to each other that they had no favorites among the 
children. Their joys and sorrows were shared 
together through many long years of wedded life ; 
and when this greatest blow came, the husband 
and wife clung to one another, and not even we 
dared intermingle our sorrow with a grief so sacred 
as theirs. ‘They remained together, secluded in 
their own chamber, rarely joining the rest of the 
family, during the whole of that gloomy week of 
death. 

The first death in a household carries with it 
a strange solemnity. Never before had we ex- 
perienced the tokens of the presence of death— 
the closed shutters, the noiseless footsteps, the 
whispered tones, and all those dread formalities 
which sorrow assumes. I do not think this alto- 
gether right. Why should we close the light of 
day from us, if we indeed believe as we say, that 
the dead—the righteous dead—are blessed, and 
their spirits are rejoicing in that heaven to which 
we dare not or will not look? Why should we 
shrink from mentioning the beloved name of one 
departed, or utter it with mournful and pitying 
epithets, when each doctrine of our religion, each 
effort of our reason, teaches us that the great 
change from life to immortality is one joyful, and 
not sorrowful? I did not then think thus, but I 
do now ; and the more so as, from my profession, 
I have been often and often within the shadow of 
the dread Visitant, until I have learned to look 
vpon him thus, without fear or undue sorrow. 
Would that I could teach all others to do the 
same ! 

My father, my brother, and I, laid poor Herbert 
in his solitary grave, the first of our own that we 
had ever stood by. We heard the words of im- 
mortal hope breathed in our church’s sublime 
burial service, and then we returned home. My 
mother and sister sat in their black robes, calm 
and serious, but without tears. They had subdued 
their first bitter grief, and affection would soon 
soften it into a tender memory of him who was 
gone. But alas! for the one who had so loved 
him, and whom he had loved best: who was far 
away, and knew not that she would see his face 
no more! From my heart’s core I grieved at the 


thought of Margaret. 











CHAPTER IV.-——-LIFE AND ITS CARES. 


Nor long after Herbert's death, I determined to 
quit my father’s house, and begin to practise as 
a surgeon in a distant part of the country. I did 
this partly because of a few hints that my father 
gave of his own cares, and the wish he had to see 
me settled and making my way in the world. He 
expressed what I thought at the time an undue 
anxiety for the fate of my two sisters, saying then 
I was their sole stay, that Miles was only a boy, 
and even then a great cause of sorrow, from his 
thoughtlessness and his wild ways. 

I had none of the joy that young men have at 
leaving the household, for home was to me not a 
place of restraint, buta sweet and pleasant refuge 
—not a dull prison, but a cheerful abode where 
all tried to make a little atmosphere of quiet 
gayety. People who murmur so constantly at the 
faults of wild brothers and unruly sons, never 
think how much the after life of both depends on 
their life at home during the interval from child- 
hood to manhood. If it is a wife’s duty to make 
for her husband a cheerful and happy fireside, 
surely it is no less that of mother and sisters to 
do the same for the young men who- depend on 
them for so much while they remain at home. 
True, the wife receives the fruit of her care and 
self-devotion in her husband’s love and the world’s 
estimation, while the mother and sister are rarely 
requited and often forgotten ; but the duty remains 
the same, and the good influence is never wholly 
lost. 

All this and more had Kate done for me, and 
my greatest trouble in leaving home was in part- 
ing from her. Her good sense. her gentle temper, 
her strong but not too excitable feelings, made her 
every way suited to be my companion and con- 
fidant. And so she was from childhood ; until the 
younger ones used to laugh and cal] us the grave 
old people—old bachelor and old maid in pro- 
spective. How far they were destined to prove 
true prophets, my story will tell in good time. 
However, at present, the prediction seemed likely to 
be correct, for Kate had arrived at the mature age 
of twenty-two, without showing any disposition to 
follow the example of our beautiful Margaret. I 
think I never described Kate; I will do so now. 
She was not beautiful; her perfectly colorless 
complexion looked faded beside Margaret's lilies 
and roses; yet her delicate features were full of 
expression; she had sweet, soft eyes, and beau- 
tiful silken hair, of that purple black which poets 
eall hyacinthine. She possessed the grace which 
a refined mind naturally gives to a face and form 
otherwise not lovely ; at first sight she seemed an 
ordinary girl, neither plain nor pretty; but one 
by one her qualities, personal and mental, unfolded 
themselves, and betore you had lived a week in 
the same house with my sister Kate, you would 
have thought her a perfect Venus. 

The day before I left home, Kate and I had a 
long walk and talk together ; much good advice 
did the gentle girl bestow, to which her elder 
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brother was not too proud to listen, so humbly and 
unoffendingly was it given. Some men think a 
woman has no capability of judging or of advising ; 
but I am not ashamed to confess that some of 
Kate's grave speeches during that long walk have 
lingered on my memory, and done me good through 
life. 

** Bernard,’’ she said, in answer to my vague 
hopes that good fortune might attend me, ‘‘ you 
do not know how much a man’s fortune in life de- 
pends upof himself. Fate, or rather Providence, 
sends the showers and sunshine, but all is in vain 
if man does not sow the corn. If your steadiness 
and perseverance had not attracted the notice of 
good Dr. Cleveland, he would probably never have 
offered you this partnership which is likely to turn 
out so well, and which you call so fortunate.”’ 

**T am afraid, Kate, you will make me vain, 
when | ought to be pious and thankful.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ answered my sister; ‘ I will 
stop your mouth with an old adage, dear Bernard 
—‘ Providence helps those who help themselves.’ 
And don’t be discouraged,’ she added with a 
smile, “‘if you have to work from morning till 
night, or your patients get peevish, and the old 
doctor cross ; go on your way steadily, not expect- 
ing too mach, and you will be a great man vet.”’ 

** Thank you, Kate; I did not know you thought 
me so clever.” 

Kate’s frankness was put to the proof; she said 
candidly, though affectionately, ‘‘1 do not con- 
sider you a man of genius, Bernard, but your 
talents are above mediocrity ; and you will, I trust, 
deserve thus far the title of a great man, in having 
made the most of your natural powers, and in be- 
coming a useful and good member of society in 
your station, whether it be high or low. And 
depend upon it, no one is or will be more proud 
of you than your sister Kate.”” Her voice trem- | 
bled as she concluded. I pressed her arm as we 
walked along, declaring that she was the best and 
truest sister in the world—that I would never give 
her reason to think worse of me than now; and 
so we went in to prepare for my departure. 

When my father bade me adieu in his study, he 
told me how strong was his confidence that I should 
do well in the world, that as yet he could only | 
add to my store a smal] gift of money which he 
made me take. Things had not gone well in his 
business lately, he said, though he hoped they 
would amend. 

“But I am getting old, Bernard,’’ he added, 
‘*and you may ere long become the head of the 
family. Two of them are gone—perhaps it is 
well for poor Herbert, as for Margaret—but there 
are your mother, your sisters, and Miles ; I charge 
you, act ever towards them as I have acted towards 
you, and towards all my children. Be a good 
elder brother and guide to them, and if I should 
die before your mother, never forsake her in her 
old age. But I do not doubt you,” he continued, 
** you have always been a comfort to me, and, my 
dear Bernard, my best wish for you is that your 





eldest son may grow up like mine!” 
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Six months after my departure, I was called 
home suddenly—My father was dead, and the 
family were ruined ! 


CHAPTER V.——THE BREAKING-UP OF THE FAMILY. 


Many and cutting were the observations of our 
neighbors, when it was known that Mr. Orgreve, 
whom every one thought so well off in his circum- 
stances, had died on the verge of insolvency. But 
the world is not half so wicked and cruel as many 
novelists—ay, and moralists too—would have us 
believe, making universal the distorted image 
which exists in their own hearts, and walking 
through life with a pair of allegorical green spec- 
tacles on their mental eyes. There is much good- 
ness and noble kindness in the world yet; and so 
I thought when many old friends—ay, and new 
ones too—did not turn away from me, but gave 
the hand of fellowship to my ruined father’s son. 
Now I saw what a blessing is an unspotted name. 
My father had gone through life blameless; and 
though by a sudden revulsion in trade he had ex- 
perienced these fatal losses, yet even then he was 
not distrusted. Not one of his creditors obtruded 
themselves to harass his dying moments, or to add 
fresh agony to the sorrows of the widow and or- 
phans. 

When I shed the tears which even manhood 
could not despise, over my father’s grave, in my 
heart of hearts I blessed him for having left me 
that best of inheritance, a good name—and next 
to that, that he had given me the education, men- 
tal and moral, which is worth all the world’s 
wealth. I had never hoped for much of his for- 
tune, in which there were so many to share—girls 
too, whom it is every father’s duty to consider 
first; but still it was a loss to me to miss any 
little help that my father might have given me. 
And then I had my widowed mother, whose 
strength of mind was utterly prostrated, Dora, and 
Miles, all looking to me for support, counsel, and 
comfort. Kate alone, my brave Kate, could think 
and act for herself. 

My sister and [ mutually began to arrange our 
father’s affairs. In his last illness he had taken 
his eldest daughter into his confidence, and there- 
fore Kate was a great assistance tome. We found 
that, upon the discharge of some long-standing 
debts owing to him, enough might be collected 
from the wreck of his fortune to clear our father’s 
memory from disgrace, and even to leave some 
trifle over. But we must have time ;—and so I 
went to every one of my father’s creditors to ask 
this. It was an undertaking that sorely galled my 
pride, but Kate encouraged me in her own gentle 
way. 

** Sudden misfortune is no shame,” she said ; 
“no one will think lower of you for what has 
happened, at least no one whose opinion is worth 
having. You were always rather too proud, Ber- 
nard,”’ she added with a faint smile, ‘and you 
think there are no good people to be found, when 
there are many.” 
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Kate was right; with one or two exceptions, I 
was everywhere treated with respect instead of 
coolness or insolence. 

** Mr. Bernard Orgreve,”’ said one old man to 
me, ‘‘ pay me when you can or when you like; if 
never, my grand-children will be none the worse 
for a few pounds. | knew your father all his life ; 
he was an honorable man, and it was no fault of 
his if trouble came to him in his old age. I 
don’t mind waiting for what he owed me, and 1 
should be ashamed of myself if 1 doubted for a 
moment your father’s son.”’ 

Another, whom I had known myself, and whose 
family I had attended, listened silently to my state- 
ment, and then said with a brusgue manner which 
I should have thought unfeeling, had I not seen a 
strange moistness in his eyes : 

**My good sir, | wonder what you think I am 
made of! Did you not save the life of my pretty 
little Nelly in that dreadful fever ; and do you think 
I could look at her sweet, healthy, smiling face, 
and remember that your father’s children were the 
poorer fur my taking your money, even though he 
did legally owe it to me? Mr. Bernard, I won't 
have a penny of it; and to show you that 1 mean 
what I say, look here !”’ 

He took my father’s bond, and pushed it between 
the bars of the grate, making several fierce attacks 
at it with the poker until it was quite consumed. 
Then putting his hands in his pockets with a com- 
placent smile, the worthy man added, 

‘* Now this matter is ended, so come and see 
how well my Nelly looks, and let my wife give you 
a cup of tea.” 

I went home with a full heart. ‘* You spoke 
truly, dear Kate,’’ said I, when I had told her the 
result of my mission, which brought many bright 
tears to her soft gray eyes, making them softer 
than ever; ‘‘ the world is indeed full of goodness.”’ 

‘* If we do but strive to deserve it, Bernard. How 
much do we not owe to our excellent father, whose 
virtues have brought a blessing on his ¢hildren even 
when he is no more!’’ And Kate repeated in her 
low tones a rhyme from one of the grave, wise old 
English poets that she loved so much :— 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


And now we had to think of the future. Our 
dear old home could be ours no longer ; the factory, 
house, and furniture must be sold, and Kate wisely 
thought that the sooner all was over the better. 
My poor mother clung helplessly and hopelessly to 
her two elder children, suffering us to arrange all 
as we thought best. Her whole life and energies 
nad been so wrapped up in my father, she had been 
so accustomed to look to him for support in every- 
thing, that her mind, never of the highest order, 
sunk powerless under the blow. She moved me- 
chanically about the house, arranging my father’s 
papers and clothes, as if he were alive, and exam- 
ining her widow's weeds with a touching earnest- 
ness. She kept Dora, who was my father's pet, 
and very like him, constantly by her side, some- 








times looking wistfully in the child’s face unti] a 
flood of tears came to her relief ; but more constantly 
her senses were wrapped in a dull torpor that was 
more sad than weeping. When Kate explained to 
her that she was to go and live with Bernard, she 
at first resolutely refused ; but at last we succeeded 
in persuading her to consent. My kind partner 
found me a small house, and there we agreed 
should be the home of my mother and Dora. Miles 
would finish his school-term in a few months, and 
then we must think of something for him. 

** But you, Kate,’’ I asked, when we had decided 
all these things; ‘* you have said nothing of your- 
self; what are you thinking to do'!—I can never 
part with you.” 

**It will be painful, Bernard, but there is no 
other chance. It is hard enough upon you to have 
the whole care of my mother and Dora, who are so 
helpless ; I am the only one who can do anything ; 
it is fitting that I should try.” 

** And what will you do, my poor Kate?’ 

**T will go out as a governess.”’ 

At first I vehemently opposed this plan, not 
through pride, for, alas! my pride had been sorely 
bowed, but because I could not bear to have my favor- 
ite sister subjected to the caprices of others, without 
a home or a brother to shield her. But Kate suc- 
ceeded at last in persuading me that she was right. 

“If I do meet with a little unkindness,’’ she 
said, ‘* you know I have a quiet spirit to make the 
best of it. I am not beautiful, and have some litle 
dignity, I hope, so that I can take care of myself. 
And then, not being quite so proud as my elder 
brother, I shall not suffer so much if I should meet 
with a few slights. But I do truly believe that the 
treatment the world gives us depends much upon 
ourselves.”’ 

‘* And shall we never have a home together 
again, Kate !”’ 

‘** Yes, if you get rich, or Dora marries, I will 
come and keep house for you, Bernard; that is, if 
you have not by that time a better and dearer house- 
keeper than your sister Kate.’’ 

I smiled, and the conversation ceased. Kate, 
having gained this point, set bravely to accomplish 
her end, and soon found a proffered home in a fam- 
ily to which even I could not bring an objection. 
We persuaded my mother to take Dora, and see 
that all was going on well in her future home. 
Imagining, or at least hoping, that her absence was 
but temporary, she departed, thus avoiding the pang 
of a last farewell to the dear scene of her long and 
happy wedded life. When my mother was gone, 
Kate. and I were left alone to prepare for our de- 
parture. Three busy days allowed us no time to 
think, for we had to arrange all preparatory to the 
sale. But for this, it would have been a mournful 
thing to witness the havoe in our pretty home ;— 
our dismantled nursery, our pleasant drawing-room, 
full of so many silent remembrances, my father’s 
books, Margaret's piano, and Herbert's easy-chair. 
All were tokens that death and change had been 
busy amongst us, and that we should be no more 
as we once had been, until we met— 
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No wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven ! 

Kate and I sat mournfully at our last meal, the 
night before the sale. We were both weary, and 
an hour’s rest was very welcome. We sat in my 
father’s study, the only room in the house that pre- 
served a semblance of comfort. Yet it was carpet- 
less, and the furniture was heaped carelessly to- 
gether, except the two chairs which we occupied. 
Kate’s hand trembled as she poured out the tea; 
she had been very calm all day, like a brave-hearted 
girl as she was, but she looked ill and worn, and 
there was a quivering on her lips at times, which 
showed how much she struggled for composure. 

‘*] think we have done all that is to be done, 
Bernard,”’ she said; ‘* you have worked very hard, 
and I begin to feel tired-myself. Iam rather glad 
that we accepted Mrs. Woodward’s offer for the 


night; the house looks so desolate.’’ Kate’s eyes she wept in the bitterness of grief. 


glanced round the rvom until they became dim with 
tears, and I will confess that my own were far from 
seeing clearly. 
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| ** Now let us go,’’ said she, as the fire sank to 
its last embers, and the chilly night began to be 
felt. And yet we lingered, walked through every 
|Toom, and were long in unfastening the hall door. 
| which closed upon us at last with a sound which 
| rang mournfully through the half-empty dwelling. 

We stood a few moments in the garden. The 
old house rose clearly defined in the frosty moon- 
light, and the fir-trees cast their dark shadows, as 
in our childish days, when we used to steal out to 
play at hide-and-seek on clear nights like this. 
Where were we all now! Two sleeping in 
the churchyard hard by, one far over the waters, 
the rest scattered ; only Kate and I remained to 
bid adieu to our dear old home. With our hands 
fast clasped together, my sister and I stood long 
and mournfully, and then, as in that other time of 
deep sorrow, Kate’s arm encircled my neck, and 
At last we 


turned away, and quitted forever the home of our 
‘childhood. 








From the National Era. 
BEETHOVEN S SPIRIT WALTZ. 


Srraneoe, wild, rich music ‘—how it thrills and 
thrills 
My inner heart—a piercing melody ! 
And then such strains of sadness that it fills 
My brooding thought with many a phantasy 
From the dark, trembling depths of memory ; 
Of all that was so beautiful in life— 

Voices that wake the heart to ecstasy, 
Treasures with which my early morn was rife— 
But perished all, amid earth’s changes, toil, and 

strife. 


There is that soft and tender air—the voice 
Of her that was so meek, with eyes of light, 
Which touched the heart, yet bade it still re- 
joice— 
A gentle spirit clothed with holy might ; 
It speaks to me again—e’en with affright 
Thy well-known tones, my sister, now I hear, 
And the eye strains as it would burst the sight 
Through the dark folds of sense, and see thee near : 
In vain—poor, anxious orb—it melts into a tear. 


And now a choir of voices float along, 

From the far distance, softly stealing oer me, 
As music o’er the waters, or the song 

Which visits us in dreams so tenderly, 

We think good angels make the harmony— 
Are ye with sweet accord all singing now, 
Once loved on earth,but now in heaven that be? 
From streams of light, from banks where amaranths 

blow, 
Do ye come down to weep with those who weep 
below! 


And now methinks I’m carried far away, 
As on the bosom of the summer air— 

And strange, soft, spiritual lights around me 

lay, 

And a ol open of the bright and fair, 

That now the wearied, wounded heart repair— 
Oh, happy world! where love and peace 

abide— 
Oh, blessed ones! I see, I see you there! 


Joy floweth free in an unmingled tide, 
Nor love itself desires or hopes for aught beside. 


The music changes—heaven’s harps are ringing 
Such holy measures, that e’er the thought is 
still 
Cherubic voices now their anthems singing, 
That Music's soul itself these voices fill, 
And every feeling moveth at their will : 
Ah! there ’s that strain again—and now in 
tears 
The vision fades—I own ’t was human skill, 
| The sweetest sound the touch of sorrow wears, 
And Music still on earth, in Pilgrim’s weeds ap 
pears. 





From the Anglo-Saxon. 
THE HORSE. 
“We all have our hobbies.” 
Nay, ladies, forgive, though the truth be confessed, 
| A horse is the treasure we English love best. 
You may sigh if you will, thought ’t were better to 
laugh, 
| For we ’d rather be hunting than wooing by half!— 





| See, see where he stands in his beauty and pride ! 
| Man scarce seems the noblest when placed by his 
side. 
What strength in his limbs as he spurns the dull 
ground, 
| How bold his full eye as he glances around !— 


Stand, stand till I’m mounted !—now off where 
you will; 

Over fence, ditch, or gate—I ean stick to you still— 
| Deep and wide flows the brook—stay! °t were 
n.adness to do it! 

One plunge and one snort—we are over—or through 
it? 


| Nay, frown not, fair dames, nature cannot be 
changed ; 

| It is useless to mutter—‘‘ mad fool, or deranged !”’ 

You must needs yield the palm, poor disconsolate 
Mentors ; 

The horse is our better-half—English are centaurs ! 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


LEAVES FROM ADMIRAL LORD MINORCA’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


BY MRS. WARD, 


Atmost all of us bear in our hearts the impress 
of some event from which we date even our first 
consciousness of existence ; and strange it is that, 
while important circumstances, occurring in our 
riper years, leave comparatively little impression, 
the incidents in youth, with which our minds have 
little or no connection, are often fairly stereotyped 
on our brain, we know not how or why. 

But I remember no trifling incidents. The 
one great event of my life cast all else into obliv- 
ion, for truly it brought an undying sorrow on our 
house, and caused my heart to ‘* wax old as doth 
a garment’’ within my boyish breast. 





Even now, mother, I see at times thy fair, thy 
gentle, and most loving face; I hear in my dreams 
thy low, sweet, earnest, voice, echoing like mourn- 
ful music; and my father, with his high, proud 
brow, his beautiful but rare smile, is often at my 
side when I am alone and pondering on old times 
under the shadow of dark memories. 

Sometimes he comes in another guise, and as 
I last saw him, but of this anon. 

Some years ago, my mother, my father, my 
young brother and myself, were one morning as- 
sembled in the little oriel library at home, when 
the old butler brought in the letter-bag. My father 
had taken down a book, and my mother, leaning 
on his shoulder, was reading some sweet passages 
aloud. The bag lay, till she had ceased, upon 
the table, and then my father, handing me the key, 
desired me to open it. 

‘* Let me, let me,”’ said Harry, and I permitted 
him to draw the letters forth. 

I think I see my father lay his book hurriedly 
aside, and my mother bend anxiously over him, as 
he tears open one, the seal and edges of which pro- 
claim it the herald of death’s doings. Mother! 
mother! how pale you looked! what despair was 
painted in your countenance ! 

Whence arose all this sorrow I knew not; at 
the time I was scarcely capable of comprehending 
the nature of it, for, although twelve years of age, 
I had had no intimate associates but my brother ; 
I had seen nothing of the world, beyond the 
boundaries of the village near which we lived. 

The letter announced the death of my father’s 
first cousin, and his only son: they had perished 
off the Isle of Wight, while bathing ; the father, 
it was supposed, in his endeavors to save his son, 
had failed in the rescue, and was sacrificed himself. 
My father was now, therefore, Earl of Wallingford : 
he did not announce it to us, but I gathered it from 
his conversation with my mother. I heard him 
bitterly regretting it; | saw Aer sit with her hands 
rigidly clasped in agony before her; I saw her 
lips turn pale, her eyes close, and then she fell 
heavily down at her husband's feet. I can re- 
member him, telling us to leave the room, and 





send in old Wilmot and his daughter, my mother’s 
maid. My brother and I went out upon the sunny 
lawn to play. He, rejoicing in the beauty of the 
day, soon forgot the scene we had witnessed, and 
called to me to join him in his gambols, while I, 
half puzzled at my father’s and mother’s distress, 
sat down under the shadow of some limes, heed- 
ing him not. His merry laugh, his bounding step 
however, were checked by Wilmot coming to us, 
and bidding us go round to the back of the house, 
where my mother could not hear our voices. 

Where my mother could not hear our voices ' 
She, whose life had seemed to depend on our 
lightest look or word, who had been chidden— 
tenderly—but still chidden by my father, for her 
reluctance in allowing us to spend our mornings 
at Dr. Mitford’s, the good rector’s, for the pur- 
pose of receiving his instructions. 

The peaceful period of my life was over ; the 
next scene enacted in the drama of that life was a 
tragical one. My father, leaving my mother to the 
eare of Wilmot and his daughter, was observed to 
dart through the open window of the oriel without 
his hat. My mother, after a long swoon, was 
borne to her bed, and when I next saw her she 
was a widow. My father had himself sought a 
watery grave in the small lake in the grounds at 
M I can remember the silence of the 
house, the whispers of the servants on the stair- 
ease, in the lobbies, and the empty rooms, and 
Wilmot forbidding us to leave the house, espec- 
ially desiring us not to approach the lodge. 

I—-spoiled boy as | was—I disobeyed him. In 
the dusk of the summer’s evening, I crept out of 
the very window through which my unhappy 
father had last passed alive, and making my way 
under cover of the shrubs that fringed the sloping 
lawn, I hurried to the lodge. Wilmot’s caution 
against going there convinced me that my father 
had been carried thither, instead of being brought 
home, as we were informed by the servants he 
had been. There were lights streaming through 
the closed shutters of one window. I climbed 
over the little paling near it, and looked through 
a crevice into the apartment. Was it a vision 
that met my eyes? unaccustomed as they were to 
ought but the beautiful in this world; I could 
scarcely bear to look on what I saw. Was J in 
adream? What was that cloud of white stretched 
forth upon two common deal tables placed to- 
gether. There was the outline of a human form, 
there was the sound of lamentation in the narrow 
room, the Jodge-keeper’s wife mourning the dead 
thing laid there in its shroud. 

Wilmot himself was there arranging sconces 
round the dull walls, and the number of chairs, 
placed uniformly together, gave me some idea of 
an inquest having been held there. My first im- 
pulse was to call Wilmot, but my tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth. I lingered long, spell- 
bound ; and when I had seen the little room 
lighted I was about to retrace my steps, when I 
saw Wilmot raise the white covering from the 
corpse. 
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I remember but my father’s dead face, livid, | disposition drove her into the arms of my fine- 
yet so little distorted, as to bear the appearance | tempered father, whose elegance of taste and re- 
of being in a deep sleep ; then a choking sensa- finement of feeling were strange contrasts to the 
tion in the throat arrested the scream on its pas- | | overbe: wing tyrant of her home ; she had, in a mo- 
sage from my heart to my lips ; and all was blank | ment of misery, when a blow from her brutal hus- 
till I found myself on a sofa in my mother’s bed-| band shivered the last slender links of duty and 
room. In spite of all her agony at my father’s propriety into atoms, yielded to my father’s pas- 
loss, she had missed me. She would have me sionate entreaties that she would fly with him. 
brought to her. My young brother was there) Before a divorce could be obtained, and a marriage 
too. Worn out with his bewildered sorrow, his| effected, 1 was born. They were united on the 
toys lay idly scattered about the room, and he,| death of my mother’s husband, and before the 
with his arm stretched across me, his long curls) birth of my second brother ; and as my father had 
sweeping my cold clammy face, lay fast asleep) the disposal of his own property, my position, as 
beside me. In that chamber of anguish and deso- | an illegitimate son, would perhaps never have been 
lation he seemed the only link between heaven and |made known to me but for the event which gave 
my mother, for what was 1 now to her but a|my father the title and entailed estates of the 





heavy curse ! 
She— poor, pale, haggard creature—was sit- 
ting up in her bed watching us. The good ree- 


Comfort before him. Still she looked distracted. 
All at once she broke into a passion of tears, and, 
weeping long and bitterly, became calmer at last, 


Earldom of Wallingford. 
There sat I then looking out on the fair face 


of nature ; the peace of the scene before me ill- 
tor, Doctor Mitford, sat by her with the Book of 


accorded with the turmoils raging at my heart ; 
but some trifling circumstances, the sight of a 
pointer my father had been fond of, and an old 


hunter, who had been permitted to spend his last 
relieved by this natural burst of anguish. It 


days in peaceful idleness, upset me. The groom 


awoke my young brother, who, flying to her, | was taking them past the window, away from the 


mingled his tears with hers. Weak as I was, 
scarcely certain of where | was, I insisted on 


rising; and ere the sun set that night Doctor 


Mitford explained to my brother and myself, as| 


tenderly as he could, the cause of the late terrible| trickled silently down my cheeks. 


event. 

I, the elder, was an outeast on the world with’ 
searce any provision. J was anatural son! My 
younger brother was the heir to title, fortune, 
honors, power, and the distinction of a high name 
I had no prospects ; I, the first-born, was a curse 
to myself, my mother, and my _ self-murdered 


‘neighborhood of the lawn, fearing my mother 
should see them. At sight of these familiar ob- 
jects a shower of tears relieved me, and long 
after | had ceased to cry bitterly the tears still 
I know not 
how long I sat there, but I was roused from my 
sorrowful revery by perceiving my young brother 
at my side. 


** See,’’ said he, “* I have brought you the new 


.| fishing-rod Doctor Mitford gaye me on my birth- 


day. You admired it so much that I am sure 
you will think it worth having, and I have filled 


father. My young brother Harry was Ear! of my writing-desk, which is newer than yours, with 


Wallingford, while I * * * 


comprehend that he was rich and noble, and “ that 
I was something despicable,”’ for he soon gathered 
all this—that he was very unhappy. 
had never been separated from me, who had been 
taught to respect my Opinions even in our plays as 
an elder brother's right—he, whose lessons had 
been lightened by my sharing them, whose pleas- 
ures had been mine, and who had been accustomed 
to no other companion, could not bear to be thus 
elevated while | was undeservedly cast down. 

I, meanwhile, would not approach my mother. 
Something of sullenness there was in my temper- 
ament on the evening succeeding Dr. Mitford's 
disclosure, as I sat at the oriel window looking 
out upon the lawn where | had spent so many un- 
clouded hours. 
place on the following day. ‘The verdict had been 
brought in “‘ temporary insanity.”” God knows it 
was a correct one, for my unhappy father’s brain 
must have been bewildered with the agony of de- 
spair when the consequences of sin burst on him 
and my wretched mother. 

It were a long story to dwell on her early his- 
tory. Married young to a man whose savage 





He who 


My father’s funeral was to take) 





pens and paper and sealing-wax, and here it is for 
I can remember when my brother was made to! you, and my drawing-box. 


You shall have 
everything of mine. J will give all to you that I 
ean. Brother! dear brother Edward! do not 
turn away your head, as if you were angry. You 
cannot think how unhappy 1 am; this title they 
talk so much about makes me wretched. How 
can that give me pleasure which has been the 
cause of my father’s death and my mother’s mis- 
ery! Brother Edward,’’ said the boy, looking 
up as if silently appealing to Heaven as a witness 
of his vow, “I never will be Lord Wallingford as 
long as you live and are nameless. No one can 
make me take up the title; I have asked Doctor 
Mitford all about it; he wont give me any advice 
at present, but tells me not to decide too hastily. 
I never shall change my resolution, unless, and 
who knows but it may be so'—unless you gain a 
title for yourself.” 

Poor child !—little he knew of the worldly 
price set on such baubles. I answered him by 
flinging my arms round his neck, and Doctor 
Mitford found us mingling our tears together. 
Ah! from what a pure and consecrated fountain did 
those tears spring! My mother, too il] to bear the 
least excitement, never mentioned the subject, 
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though we now saw her every day ; a settled mel- 
ancholy had succeeded the first paroxysms of de- 
spair. 

My resolution was formed before my father’s 
funeral was over; my only companion, besides 
my brother, had been a midshipman, a relation of 
Dr. Mitford. I determined on leaving home, and 
striving to carve out an honorable career for my- 
self. I became at once a man in thought and 
deed. My brother’s docile disposition resembled 
my mother’s; mine had more of my father’s 
sterner metal in it. He was brave, though 
his last act was one little indicative of it—but 
then the cause! the disgrace, not of himself 
but of his wife and his first-born! What marvel 
that he wanted courage to stand by and witness 
that ! 





Never can I forget the last hour spent, as a 
boy, under the roof to which I had been accus- 
tomed from my infancy. My brother and 1 had 
always oceupied the same room; our little beds 
stood side by side, with the pictures of our pa- 
rents hanging between them. Worn out with the 
sorrows of the past week, Harry had gone to rest 
before his usual time. He was sleeping peace- 
fully, though a tear lay on his cheek. There lay 
the Earl of Wallingford—my younger brother ! 
—while I, searcely knowing by what name to call 
myself, looked up at my father’s and my mother’s 
picture with mingled feelings of pity and re- 
proach. I had packed up a few clothes by de- 
grees, and poor Harry’s gift of the drawing-box 
(the smallest article) among them. I had resolved 
on getting to sea under the patronymic of Fitz- 
Edward. It was the only one to which I felt I 
had any right. 

I pass over the last ‘‘ good night !’’ exchanged 
between my mother and myself. A note found on 
my pillow, after my departure, explained all ; it 
concluded in these words ; ‘* Rest assured, mother, 
that I will strive to be an honor to you yet. I 
leave you, in the hope that I, having chosen my 
own path, my beloved brother will assume his 
rights. Mother, and brother, God bless you! 
Farewell !”” 

I lingered by my brother’s side; he was in 
deep repose; I knelt down by his bed, and im- 
plored God's blessing on his innocent head. Ah! 
now, as I refer to the past, I feel I can remember 
the long, long kiss imprinted on his smooth young 
brow. I remember, too, sitting down and scan- 
ning every nook and corner of our little chamber, 
and wondering if I should ever see them or Harry 
again; and, gazing long on his beautiful face, his 
free limbs, his bared arm—flung over his head, 
radiant with its golden eurls—his child-like smile 
parting his bright lips, the sound of his breathing 
in his calm sleep; while I, little older than him- 
self, was already old in irremediable sorrow and 
disgrace. 

At eight o’clock the next night, 1, who had 
been so tenderly nurtured, found myself in the 
coffee-room of a common inn in London, drenched 








to the skin. I had five pounds in my pocket, and 
knéw not whither to turn for advice or assistance. 

I had made my way up to town by a coach, on 
the top of which I had with difficulty obtained a 
seat, when I was some miles from home. The 
morning after my arrival, I removed to other 
quarters, fearing my mother would send in search 
of me to those inns where the coaches from our 
county put up. 

** God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
Fortune favored me by throwing me in the way 
of Captain Melton, who had frequently dined at 
my father’s, and whose son was the midshipman I 
have alluded to. Knowing him well as aman of 
kindness, generosity, and honor, I at once told 
him all the circumstances that had led to my pres- 
ent forlorn situation. He took me himself to one 
of the lords of the admiralty, Lord Islingford ; he 
bade me tell my own story. The nobleman’s 
lip twitched nervously, and his eye dimmed at my 
narration. When he had heard me out, he gave 
me over to the care of Captain Melton, who had 
just got the command of a frigate. As TI left him, 
the old lord laid his hand upon my head, and 
blessed me with a solemn voice and an expression 
of pity. I never forgot that. 





Opportunities offered for my distinguishing 
myself. Our ship was on the African station. 
Death and disease among my shipmates, gave me, 
in a short space of time, my promotion. The old 
lord bore me ever in his mind. My rise to a 
lieutenancy was a complete puzzle to those who 
did not know my history, and shortly afterwards I 
was removed from the frigate Captain Melton had 
commanded—for he was now an admiral—to the 
flag-ship on the Cape station. It was not long 
before I was placed in command of a brig of war, 
and sent to the western side of Africa. 

It were ill done to recite my “perils by sea 
and land’ on and off that coast, ‘‘ the grave of 
Enuropeans.”’ Despair had made me brave. The 
resolution to ‘‘ do or die’? was indomitable. My 
officers and men were, in verity, the “* bravest of 
the brave.*’ Strong iron fellows, selected from 
crews who had served principally in this part of 
the Atlantic, and were therefore well-inured to the 
climate and their work. Prize after prize we took 
into the different bays of the Cape ; my little dark 
brig soon obtained the name of ‘* The Pirate’s 
Terror ;”’ and, at two-and-twenty, I was again in 
England, having earned a fair fortune in prize- 
money, and, what was better, a distinguished 
name. 

My brother, meanwhile, had been true to his 
first resolution ; love for his mother and myself 
had confirmed it. He was now, however, fast 
approaching his majority, and I thought it likely 
that the assumption of the Wallingford estates 
would lead to that of the title. 1 wished indeed 
it might. I did not write at once to make inqui- 
ries. I dreaded a reply. I was terrified lest it 
should announce my mother’s death. Lord Isling- 
ford had directed that I should lose no time in vis- 
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iting him on my return home. He had retired 
from office. On reaching his house, he intro- 
duced me to his only daughter by these words : 
** Captain Fitz-Edward, Anne, a man whose ac- 
quaintance it is an honor to make.”’ 

There were guests there. I felt my cheeks 
glow with mingled pride and shame. One of the 
party—Sir John Manners—came forward with a 
frank smile, and requested to be made known to 
me. At the close of an animated conversation, 
he invited me to visit him at L Park, when 
I should have leisure to do so. It was, I found, 
not twenty miles distant from my early home. I 
gave contingent promises that I would avail my- 
self of his hospitality. 

In ten days I was once more under the same 
roof with my mother and brother. I had heard 
that the establishment had only removed from one 
part of the county to the other, and were not very 
distant neighbors of the good rector, Dr. Mitford. 
I alighted from the chaise at no great distance 
from the rectory. I thought it better to see Dr. 
Mitford before I presented myself to my mother, 
for | dreaded lest she should be no longer living. 
Once more I trod the well-remembered pathways 
ever which my brother and myself had often 
strayed together happily. Excitement kept me 
up, else had | been quite unmanned at sight of 
these familiar places of my youth, now in their 
green time of spring. I hastened on through a 
gateway, and entering a shady path that led to 
the house suddenly encountered a youth with a 
young girl leaning on his arm. I knew, at a 
glance, he was my brother. My entrance into 
the coppice was so sudden that the youth and 
maiden started on perceiving me; and my broth- 
er, with a clouded brow, advanced. Jie did not 
recognize me. What marvel! Sunburnt and 
travel-worn, little there was about me to remind 
him of my boyhood! I raised my travelling-cap 
and the likeness to my father bespoke my identity. 
I believe I uttered the word ‘‘ Brother!’’ He did 
not reply, but with one accord we flung ourselves 
on each other’s necks and wept aloud. 

Miss Mitford, my brother’s companion, had 
vanished before we recovered ourselves. My 
mother and brother were Doctor Mitford’s guests, 
and Lucy had flown to prepare the former for the 
ineeting. 

We two brothers, once more linked together, 
passed through the vine-covered porch of the rec- 
tory ; and, as we entered the low hall, my mother, 
leaning on the arm of her aged host, emerged from 
the library. Pale and wasted, she Jooked—worn 
and bowed down with sorrow and anxiety. She 
had followed my routes by means of the public 





journals ; she had rejoiced at my successes, but 


her joy had been always damped by terror for my 
safety. Long ago she had given up what is called 
the world ; never visiting beyond Doctor Mitford’s. 
All she had looked forward to since my departure 
had been my safe return ; and, as if she had been 
buoyed up by this alone, her health failed rapidly 
after it She died within a month after my arrival. 





I now entreated my brother to assume his titles. 
He said that Lucy Mitford had loved him for what 
she called his generosity. He prized her love so 
much—he had been so happy in retired life—that 
it would take from his peace of mind to move in 
another sphere. He advanced a thousand argu- 
ments, which, though they were fallacious, were 
hallowed by the motives which dictated them ; 
and, as he spoke, Lucy sat down on a low otto- 
man at his feet, and looked up in his face with 
more pride in her eye than if he had been a royal 
prince robed in ermine, and decorated with the 
blazing insignia of his rank. 

He accompanied me before I went to sea again, 
to Sir John Manners’. It seemed as if the dis- 
tinguished guests gathered there had been as- 
sembled to do him honor. There was no osten- 
tatious display of attention—no fine speeches ; 
but there were the silent but eloquent looks of 
admiration from the beautiful, the brave, and the 
high-born of the land. All, too, vied with each 
other in marking me out for distinction ; thus honor- 
ing my brother in the way he loved best—through 
me—for whom he had renounced so much. 





Once more I was upon the waters, commanding 
a gallant frigate. Bonaparte had cast the gren- 
ade of discord before him whenever and whereso- 
ever he pleased. England! mighty England ! sat 
in her solitary glory on the ocean, watching his 
motions, and sending forth at her need her warri- 
ors by sea and land, to circumvent his plans, or 
reply by ‘‘ deeds’’ rather than ‘‘ words,’’ to his 
ruthless acts of cruelty and ambition. 

On the very beach, at the last hour of my de- 
parture, I encountered Lord Islingford. He was 
waiting, he said, to wish me good luck ere I 
departed ; and, as we shook hands, he closed his 
adieux with: ‘* Now, Admiral Fitz-Edward, go 
and earn your peerage !’’ It would ill become me 
to recall all the deeds by which the fortune of war, 
and the assistance of the gallant fellows under my 
command, enabled me, in the space of three years, 
to become the so-called hero of the day. I would, 
for the sake of those by whose help I earned my 
laurels, that my limits would permit me to record 
their deeds. They are registered, however, in 
the proudest annals of England, and their names 
are engraven on the heart of their commander. 
The last engagement which we led, disabled, for 
a time, many of my brave men, as well as my- 
self, and crippled my ship. Nevertheless, I was 
enabled to take my prize, a French line-of-battle 
ship, into harbor in the Mediterranean, and after 
hasty repairs, to bring home, as my prisoner, the 
French Admiral, N.... , hitherto the scourge 
of the seas, from his cruelty to those he captured. 
We had come to a close contest, lashed yard-arm 
and yard-arm, fighting hand to hand on each oth- 
er’s decks, and where the sword was struck down, 
making the pistol] win another back. The Lord 
of Hosts decreed the victory to us, and I reached 
Portsmouth, acknowledged as the winner of the 
battle. 
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A royal yacht was lying at Spithead. We 
saluted her as we passed, and the crew of that 
beautiful craft manned her yards, and cheered our 
battered ship and ragged ensign, with shouts 
echoed back from every vessel anchored there. 

The regent was on board. He had come down 
for the purpose of witnessing the launching of 
several ships of war. It was not long ere a sig- 
nal from the yacht summoned me on board her. 
As I raised my hat from my head, on touching the 
deck of the royal vessel, the prince advanced in 
front of the crowd of officers, and greeted me with 
extended hands. The band struck up, ‘ See the 
Conquering Hero comes !’’ and the regent, lead- 
ing me towards the cabin, ushered me into the 
presence of the group I had last seen as I left the 
porch of the little village church in N—shire. 

Lord Islingford and his daughter, now my own 
sweet Anne, my wife, were added to the number. 
I know not what we said at first, there were such 
greetings ; danger, privation, suffering, were more 
than atoned for. Even royalty was well nigh over- 
looked, and the prince stood apart smiling, amused, 
no doubt, at Lady Anne’s turning her back on his 
royal highness, and at her confusion, when re- 
minded by one less lost than herself to all around, 
but me. 

**'You have kept me, Admiral Fitz-Edward,”’ 
said the gracious prince, “idling about in my 
yacht ever since the business of the launch was 
over. Hearing you had been spoken to off Fal- 
mouth, I have lingered to give you welcome, and 
to thank you for the victory you have gained. I 
must insist on your landing first ; my people,” 
said his royal highness, smiling round him, 
** would fain make me believe that the multitude 
on shore wait my arrival—I wish to land private- 
ly—go, and I shall be enabled to do so, for J shall 
be forgotten; and now Admiral Fitz-Edward,”’ 
concluded the regent, with a glance at Lord Isl- 
ingford, and a brilliant smile, ‘‘ Truly you have 
earned your peerage.”’ 

And my brother, my generous-hearted brother ! 
There was more of triumph in his eye than mine. 
Not for himself but for me—yet which of the two 
was most truly noble? * * * Arm and arm we 
stepped from the boat upon the pebbly beach, and 
the multitude beat the air with their shouts, and 
the guns fired, and the ships saluted, and I was 
recognized as the lion of the day. How poor and 
insignificant I felt myself, in comparison with the 
brother at my side ! 

The day on which my sovereign was to honor 
me by bestowing on me the barony of Minorca, in 
commemoration of the victory my brave followers 
had assisted me to win, the friends I have men- 
tioned assembled at Lord Islingford’s house in St. 
James’ Square. My installation was to precede 
the last drawing-room of the season. My brother, 
however, deferred assuming his title till the Par- 
liament met, but he accompanied me to the bril- 
liant ceremony. When it was over, the regent’s 
words were worthy of record ; taking a hand of 
each brother, he said in the presence of some of 
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his royal highness’ most trusty friends, ‘* You, 
Lord Minorea, have done well, but for you, Lord 
Wallingford, you have done defter,"’—such a sen- 
timent was readily echoed back by the circle sur- 
rounding the royal presence. 

I found, on my return home, that my brother 
had married during my absence ; but Lucy, like 
himself, had no wish beyond her happy hearth. 

And now, in these pleasant days of peace, when 
we are all united at my brother’s ancestral man- 
sion, or in my homelier abode ; when for pastime 
my gentle Anne recites this tale, as one of former 
days, and under disguised name, and asks of our 
children which of the two brothers hath done best ; 
then doth my heart rejoice in their decision, and 
respond to it, that my acts of valor are as noth- 
ing, when compared to the moral dignity of my 
brother’s noble self-denial. 





From the United Service Magazine. 
DAYBREAK AND PEEP OF DAY—A FRENCH 
GUARDHOUSE LEGEND. 


In those days the grenadiers were all six feet 
high, and the king’s daughter used to stand at the 
window to look at them as they marched by in 
front of the palace, with their drums and fifes play- 
ing before them. ‘To see them as they advanced, 
you would have thought it was a solid wall of he- 
roes, moving along in a single piece. There was 
not one pigtail among them a hair’s breadth longer 
than another, and the buttons of their gaiters were 
as even as the lines of a book. And no wonder 
it should have been so; for the recruiting ser- 
geants used to pick out the finest men from every 
province to form these companies, just as a body 
might pick out the handsomest flowers in a garden 
to make a nosegay for his sweetheart. In fact it 
was out of the veteran remains of troops like these, 
that, in later days, marshals of France were taken 
from the ranks by dozens. 

Now, of all the grenadiers of the various corps, 
those of the king's regiment were out and out the 
finest. Superb fellows! and then their uniform! 
it was splendid; white, with azure blue facings, 
and orange lace. If you had seen them on a re- 
view day, fresh shaved and powdered, you would 
have taken the soldiers for officers, and the officers 
for generals. 

The king’s regiment was then in garrison at 
Nancy, in Lorraine, the prettiest town in France, 
with its streets all ranged as regularly as a battal- 
ion underarms. A likeable place it is, and pleas- 
ant quarters for the soldier, barring that wine is 
rather dear there. Now, as I have said, the 
grenadiers of this regiment had not their fellows 
in the whole army ; and among these same gren- 
adiers, the handsomest and dashingest chap was 
Deseillets, who went by the name of Daybreak. 
He was a strapping lad from Languedoc, and a 
prime sample of the breed of the province—as 
brazen-faced as page, brave as a sabre, as ready at 
a lie as a quack doctor, up to all sorts of fun, a 
capital dancer, a neat hand at the fife, and a first- 
rate swordsman. He would tell stories to keep 
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the guardhouse awake all night; as for singing, 
when he was in the humor, he could keep at it 
from now till to-morrow without ever singing the 
same thing twice over. I leave you to guess if 
Daybreak was not admired by his comrades, es- 
teemed by his officers, and favorably regarded by 
the girls of Nancy. So, finding the service quite 
to his liking, and thinking there was nothing finer 
in the world than to be a grenadier in the king’s 
regiment, he made his younger brother, Jean De- 
seillets, join the corps and become a grenadier 
like himself. 

He was a handsome fellow too, was young 
Deseillets, but he was, may be, a quarter of an 
inch shorter than his brother. He got the name 
of Peep of Day. Nothing could exceed the polite 
attentions shown him by his new comrades; and 
with the help of their obliging instructions, he 
promised to become, in a short while, an honor to 
the regiment, like his elder brother. 

Unfortunately for Peep of Day, the good-will 
shown him by his comrades was the surest of all 
means to make him detested by his commanding 
officer, Major Lerpiniére, who, after all, was only 
a soldier of fortune. Nobody liked the major, for 
he was an ill-conditioned, brutal tyrant, and the 
marks of friendship lavished on a raw recruit ex- 
cited his mean jealousy to the highest pitch. Don’t 
ask me to explain to you how it is that, in certain 
malignant dispositions, the smallest little pique 
imaginable goes on festering until it becomes a 
great venomous hatred; try, if you can, to com- 
prehend the inhuman rascality that can take de- 
light in a low, sneaking, treacherous vengeance ; 
these are things I can’t pretend to explain to you ; 
God forbid ! 

Nothing was easier for the major than to send 
a grenadier to prison. Peep of Day spent the 
best part of his time in the strong room of the 
barracks, and his name was never out of the black 
list. Things came at length to such a pass that 
the company could hardly stand it any longer, and 
they combined together to help Peep of Day in his 
duty, so as to obtain proof, if possible, of the in- 
justice with which he was treated. Daybreak 
was at the head of this league; but all its care 
and watchfulness were for a long while unavailing. | 

You don’t any of you happen to know the bar- | 
racks at Nancy! for that matter it would not! 
signify much one way or the other even if you 
did; for the barracks | am now talking of were 
the old ones, which were destroyed long ago. The 
armorer of the regiment worked in a little build-| 
ing one story high, at the end of the yard, and it | 
was in front of that building that the company was | 
every day inspected by the major at eleven o’clock. 
The grenadiers were drawn up in line, and if you | 
know anything of the old strictness of military, 
tenue, you will readily suppose that the first com- | 
pany of the king’s regiment was in general fault- | 
less. 
black heels of their shoes, the brave fellows looked 
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slovly along the front and the rear of the line, 
stopping opposite each motionless grenadier, and 
examining them one by one, with eyes endowed 
for the moment with the power of a magnifying 
glass. 

Now, every day when he stopped behind Peep 
of Day, whose heart thumped against his ribs dur- 
ing that moment of suspense, the major stooped 
down in silence, and laying the forefinger of his 
left hand on some part of the young soldier’s uni- 
form, uttered these two words in a croaking half 
whisper: ‘*A spot!” 

The sergeant knew what that meant, and he 
marked down twenty-four hours’ confinement in 
his book, opposite Peep of Day’s name. . 

When parade was over the grenadiers gathered 
round the unlucky culprit, and, sure enough, they 
saw but too plainly the black spot on his snow- 
white uniform. 

Poor Peep of Day used to begin furbishing up 
his clothes and accoutrements at dawn, and sweat 
at it all the morning. His comrades invariably 
put him through a preliminary inspection before 
parade ; but all to no purpose. The major’s 
finger was sure to pounce upon the incomprehen- 
sible spot, which changed place, but not color, and 
always found means to fix itself on some part of 
the uniform. 

One morning, Daybreak having twisted his bay- 
onet in his iron gripe, went to have it repaired by 
the armorer during the hour of parade; and 
whilst the armorer was straightening the weapon, 
Daybreak moved softly to the window, whence he 
could see the company drawn up in line, with their 
backs towards him, and the major alternately halt- 
ing and striding forward with his heavy step. 
When he came to Peep of Day, the major stooped 
as usual, and and Daybreak, turning suddenly 
to the armorer, with his face as pale as a ghost’s, 
asked if he happened to have a loaded musket by 
him. As the armorer naturally expressed sur- 
prise at the question, Daybreak fortunately recov- 
ered his self-possession, and seemed to think better 
of the matter. 

Guess what Daybreak had seen. He had seen 
how Major Lerpiniére, as he walked along the rear 
of the line, rubbed his finger slily on the blacking 
of his shoe, then laid it on Peep of Day’s uniform, 
and so made the spot he pretended to discover. 

When parade was over, Daybreak told his 
brother coolly what he had seen. ‘‘ Steady now, 
my lad,”’ said he to him, ‘* don’t let your just re- 
sentment boil up too fast, and don’t go and serve 
us up some mess of your hot southern temper, do 
you see. Your innocence shines as bright as your 
cartouche box; your cause is just,’so mind you 
don’t spoil it. I will go and consult with the old 
heads ; the colonel shall be made acquainted with 
the rights of the case ; and see if we don’t tip the 
major a passado that he won’t get the better of in 





From their lily white cockades to the jet |a hurry, that ’s all.” 


Soup time being come, the company assembled 


every day as if they had just stepped out of a box. | round the king’s platters, and Daybreak harangued 
The major, with his cane in his hand, passed | them with an eloquence that would have inflamed 
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all his hearers even upon much less provocation. 
One cry of horror burst from every lip as he con- 
cluded, and by a simultaneous movement every 
spoon was thrust into the massive government 
pottage, and left sticking there. 

But scarcely had the grenadiers begun their 
deliberation, when, alas! it was interrupted by a 
great uproar. The drum beat to arms; the guard 
turned out, and three or four fusiliers came with 
tears in their eyes, and informed Daybreak and 
his indignant comrades, that Peep of Day had just 
been thrust into the black hole, and the major ear- 
ried wounded to his room. This was as good as 
saying that Peep of Day was a dead man. 

The unfortunate Deseillets the younger, having 
met the major in the first heat of his passion, had 
knocked him down with the butt of his musket, 
and would have finished him, but for the untimely 
interference of some persons, who ought to have 
come forward sooner or not at all. 

Daybreak pulled off his gold-laced hat, and 
banged it flat against the wall, exclaiming, in the 
highly expressive and figurative language of the 
barrack-room, which loses infinitely in translation ; 
** Peep of Day is flummoxed !” 

And, sure enough, Peep of Day was sentenced 
to be shot. I need not tell you anything about 
the proceedings of the court martial: you know 
how these things are carried on. The major’s 
rancorous thirst for vengeance raised him up from 
his sick bed in a manner, and quickened his cure. 
He gave orders that Peep of Day should be shot 
by his own Bompany. 

Daybreak went to the major and asked, did he 
mean to say that he was to fire upon his own 
brother * whereto the major replied that the rules 
of the service made no mention of any exception, 
and that there should be none. Daybreak then 
said he would sooner blow his own brains out; 
and the major told him he was welcome to do so 
if he liked. On hearing of this, the grenadiers 
entreated Daybreak to submit. 

Oh! if you had seen how sorrowful every man 
and thing in the quarters looked next day. As 
the drummer beat the morning call, the tears he 
dropped, as big as peas, pattered upon the drum- 
head in dismal concert with the roll of the sticks. 
You would have thought he was beating the death 
signal of the whole regiment. 

The grenadiers being under arms, Peep of Day 
was brought out from his prison, looking very pale, 
and placed in the middle of the column, with the 
provost by his side. The word was given to 
march ; the drums beat mournfully; the grena- 
diers strode on in silence, with muskets reversed ; 
and, what was very remarkable, considering the 
regard they all had for Peep of Day, not one of 
them shed a tear; but they never looked more 
grim and dangerous. The major marched at the 
head of the company, digging his cane viciously 
into the ground at every step, while his pig-tail 
kept time to the drum, and jerked from right to 
left and back again, in a way that was most ag- 
gravating. 
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They halted at the back of the cemetery, on 
the side of a hill, a litthe way out of the town, 
where they found a grave dug at the foot of the 
wall. Peep of Day knelt down at the edge of the 
grave, and the provost bandaged his eyes, whisper- 
ing to him ‘* Courage !’’ but very cautiously, for 
fear of being overheard by the major. 

The latter watched the proceedings with great 
composure ; and then, as though he were only put- 
ting his men through an ordinary drill exercise, he 
turned to the company, now formed in line, and 
stepping a little aside he raised his cane. The 
drums beat at the signal, and stopped when the 
eane fell again. 

‘* Grenadiers ! carry—arms !”’ 

The command was executed with one sonorous 
metallic clash. The major ran his eye rapidly 
along the line. 

“* Make ready !—Present !”’ 

All the musket barrels, like a great machine 
moved by a single impulse, came down with a 
slant towards the major. Carried away by the 
force of habit, he had only time to call out, 

sc Fire 9%? 

The major fell to the ground, riddled like a 
target. 

Now the town of Nancy, as you are aware, is 
not far from the frontier, and the emperor’s army 
was then assembled in a menacing attitude on that 
frontier. What did the grenadiers of the king’s 
regiment dot They threw the major’s carcass 
into the grave ; started off Peep of Day, and sent 
word to their colonel, by a trumpeter, requiring 
a formal acknowledgment that the grenadiers of 
the first company of the king’s regiment had only 
done an act of justice; otherwise they would go 
over, with arms and baggage, like Peep of Day, 
to the service of the emperor. 

What was to be done in such a fix? a state 
does not easily make up its mind to lose a com- 
pany of grenadiers such as that. The colonel 
granted pardon, and the grenadiers returned to 
their quarters, with drums beating just as they 
had left them. 

Bat all this was far from satisfying Deseillets 
the elder, surnamed Daybreak. He could not 
bear the thought that his brother, a Deseeillets, a 
grenadier of the king’s regiment, should be in the 
service of the enemies of France, however well 
they had received him; for you must know that 
the emperor had enrolled Peep of Day among his 
hulans, and even that in the first transports of his 
joy he had invited him to his table ; but that fact 
has not been quite ascertained for certain. Day- 
break therefore took it into his head to obtain a 
pardon for his brother, and made known his proj- 
ect to his comrades, telling them that he would 
apply to his captain. 

** And if he refuse you?’’ said they. 

** T will ask the colonel.” 

** And if the colonel refuse *”’ 

** T will go ask the king.”’ 

There was no more to be said after that, and 
everybody admired such a noble resolution. So 
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DAYBREAK AND 


Daybreak went to his captain, and asked pardon 
of him for Peep of Day. The captain refused it. 
Daybreak then had recourse to the colonel, but 
was again refused. 

** Then I will go and see the king,’’ said Day- 
break. 

Fixed in his purpose he took leave of his com- 
rades, slung his little bundle over his shoulder on 
the end of his sword, and off he set in double 
quick time, singing lustily all the way; for Day- 
break was naturally so merry that all his vexations 
could not extinguish his love of song. His voice 
might be heard a long half mile off, trolling out 
his ‘avorite air: 

Oui, je suis soldat, moi, 
Et pour ma patrie, 

Pour Ja France et pour mon roi, 
Je donnerais ma vie. 


And so he kept on, clearing the ground at a 
prodigious rate; and all who passed him on the 
road, cavaliers, merchants, monks, herdsmen and 
wagoners, admired the jolly soldier who stepped 
out so briskly and sang so well, with a wild field 
flower between his lips, his hat stuck jauntily over 
one ear, and his nose thrown up to the wind. 

** Where are you going, beau grenadier ?”’ 

‘** Going to Paris to see the king.” 

‘A pleasant journey to you, beau grenadier.”’ 

One fine day towards evening it came on to 
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|'was a very balm to the nostrils. And as the 
storm howled through the forest, the woodman 
said to his guest: ‘* Come, let us fall to. Better 
that’ than footing it through such weather as 
this.” 

So down they sat, with their chins bent over 
the table, and their backs to a fine crackling 
wood fire ; but they had barely tasted a spoonful 
or two when some one knocked at the door. 

** Who ’s there ?”’ 

** A poor traveller wanting shelter for a mo- 
ment.”’ 

** Shall I open the door?” said the woodman’s 
wife. 

** Certainly,’’ said her husband ; ‘‘ we need not 
be afraid of any bad people with this brave soldier 
to defend us.”’ 

The good woman opened the door, and in 
stepped a man dripping wet. He was dressed in 
a hunting suit, and had the appearance of a gen- 
tleman. The stranger saluted the company civilly, 
and said he had lost his way in hunting, and had 
been compelled by the storm to seek the cover of 
a roof. 

‘Very good,’’ said the woodman; ‘ you ’re 
come just in time, for we are going to supper, and 
you shal] sup with us.” 

The stranger expressed his gratitude for the 
hospitable reception, ate and drank with good ap- 





rain in large drops, and Daybreak, seeing the sky 
overcast with heavy clouds, was anxious to find | 
some place where he might put himself under | 
cover. He quickened his pace, but do what he | 
would, he could not match the speed of the wind and 
the rain At last he spied a little light proceed- 
ing from a little thatched house on the verge of 
a forest. He went to it and knocked. 

‘** Who’s there ?” 

‘* A grenadier of the king’s regiment, Deseil- 
lets the elder, surnamed Daybreak, in want of 
shelter for a moment.” 

The woodman opened the door, and seeing a 
smart soldier, with a frank and jovial face, he said 
to him, *‘ You ’re come just in time ; we are going 
to supper, and you shall sup with us.”’ 

** But,”’ said Daybreak, ‘‘ much obliged all the 
same for your politeness; I have scarce time to 
stop ; I must go a good step yet before I sleep.” 

The woodman poked his head out of doors and 
looked at the sky; ‘‘ You can’t do it, mon brave 
militaire, for this storm will last all night. We 
have a bed at your service, and after a night’s 
sleep you will be fresh and hearty for your jour- 
ney to-morrow.”’ 

**Corbleu, my worthy, in regard to obliging 
me, you don’t do things by halves. I accept your 
offer with many thanks,”’ said Daybreak, cordially 
shaking hands with the woodman. He threw 
down his sword, shook the water from his hat, 
and fell a chatting with his host as he dried him- 
self in the chimney corner. 

Meanwhile the woodman’s wife spread a very 
clean gray cloth on the table, laid plates, and 


| petite and without ceremony, and finally asked 


if he could not also be accommodated with a bed. 

‘Ma foi,’ said the woodman, “‘ we have only 
one bed, and I have just offered it to this brave 
grenadier ; but if you have no objection to share 
with him, I warrant he will let you have the half 
of it.”’ 

The stranger replied, like a well-bred person, 
that he had a great respect for the military pro- 


| fession, that he had himself carried a musket, and 


that he should feel highly honored in having such 
a bed-fellow ; to all of which Daybreak made a 
suitable reply as you may suppose. In the course 
of conversation the stranger asked Daybreak if he 
might make bold to inquire what was taking him 
to Paris. Thereupon the grenadier told his story, 
to the great satisfaction of the woodman and his 
wife, and wound up by saying: 

‘*T asked pardon for Peep of Day of my cap- 
tain, and he refused me ; I asked it of my colonel, 
and he refused me ; sol am going to ask it of the 
king.”’ 

** And if the king should refuse you ?’’ said the 
stranger. 

Daybreak started bolt upright on his chair, 
cocked his eye at the stranger with a look of in- 
vincible determination, and suddenly cleaving the 
air with a peremptory sweep of his hand, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ 1 will send him to ai 

I will not say where Daybreak said he would 
send the king ; but his words, his gesture, and 
his looks, were so fierce and lofty that the wood- 
man, his wife, and the stranger felt as if they 
were struck all of a heap. The matter seemed 








served up a good savory soupe aur chour, that 


to them as good as settled, for they could not 
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imagine that his majesty would expose himself to 
such an answer as that; so they observed a re- 
spectful silence, and went on quietly filling their 
mouths. , 

** Meanwhile,’’ resumed Daybreak, ‘‘let us 
drink his health.” 

** With all my heart,”’ said the woodman, fill- 
ing the glasses. 

The stranger was not backward in honoring the 
toast, and they all drank three times to the health 
of his majesty the King of France. This done, 
and supper over, the whole party lay down for the 
night, and Daybreak so diverted his bedfellow by 
his sprightly fancies, that it was some time before 
the stranger could compose himself to sleep for 
laughing. 

Very early next morning the stranger took 
leave and set off by a little bye path through the 
forest. He had not gone a mile before he met a 
grand cavalcade of officers, pages, and gentlemen, 
who were galloping about in search of him. The 
moment they saw him they dismounted and uncov- 
ered, for the stranger was no other than the king 
himself. He mounted a handsome horse that was 
brought him, clapped the spurs into his flanks, and 
set off at a gallop for his chateau of Versailles. 

On arriving he sent for his major-domo and the 
people of his household, and said to them, 
** Should a grenadier of the king’s regiment, of 
such and such an appearance, come and ask to see 
me one of these days, don’t fail to let me know, 
and show him up.” 

And in due course, a day or two afterwards 
(fur Daybreak, refreshed as he was, did not travel 
as fast as the king’s horse) his majesty was in- 
formed that a grenadier of his regiment, of such 
an appearance, was at the door and wanted to 
speak with him. The king immediately dressed 
himself as became his station, with the crown on 
his head and the sceptre in his hand, and went 
into the room where his throne was, followed by 
all his court. Then having seated himself under 
the dais, with his officers around him, forming adaz- 
zling spectacle, he said, ‘‘ Admit the grenadier.’’ 

Daybreak, on entering the room, was certainly 
taken a little aback at the sight of this magnifi- 
cent display ; nevertheless, he advanced resolutely, 
with a military step, to the foot of the throne, and 
made his salute according to the regulations of 
the service. 
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** What do you want?” said the king. 

‘Sire, I am come to ask pardon of your 
majesty for Peep of Day.” 

The king having granted him permission to 
explain the case, Daybreak related the story of 
his brother’s wrongs, and, on coming to the 
end of his tale, he said he had asked pardon for 
Peep of Day of his captain ; that his captain hay- 
ing refused him he had applied to his colonel, who 
had likewise refused him, ‘‘ and therefore,’ he 
concluded, ‘‘ 1 am come to ask it of your majes- 
ty.”” Thereupon the king took up the discourse 
with a solemnity that made all present quake to the 
roots of their hair, though the courtiers wore wigs 
in those days. 

** And if I refuse you?” 

But the sly grenadier had not failed to perceive 
that the king was that very stranger who had 
supped with him at the woodman’s ; so lifting up 
his head with an assurance that amazed the court, 
and flinging out his arm with a decisive gesture 
that had an uncommonly grand effect, he replied : 

** Sire, what is said—is said !”’ 

The king burst into a roar of laughter that 
confounded all the court, for they thought he 
would never leave off. ‘ Mordleu!’’ said his 
majesty at last, ‘‘ you must sup with me instanter. 
Go and wait for me at the buttery ; and you there, 
see that he is well treated.”’ 

So Daybreak was boarded, lodged, and had his 
washing done for him at the expense of the gov- 
ernment for eight days, at the end of which time 
he had the gratification to embrace his brother, 
who had been fetched back by express post. I 
believe I am right in saying that this business 
was the subject of a deal of diplomatic nego- 
tiation ; for the emperor had conceived such an 
attachment for Deseillets the younger, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty in the world he 
could be prevailed on to part with him. 

To make a long story short, the king retinited 
the two brothers Deseillets, and made them offi- 
cers of his guard, loading them with favors and 
honoring them with his friendship. In fine, I am 
enabled to state, upon undeniable authority, that 
Deseillets the elder, surnamed Daybreek, subse- 
quently became sovereign of—I don’t know what 
hyperborean empire, by reason of the most aston- 
ishing revolutions that ever turned all things topsy- 
turvy in the memory of any grenadier. 





From the Anglo-Saxon. 
CONSOLATION. 


I know this is a fallen world, 
I question not God’s curse ;— 
And yet what need that wilful grief 
Should make the evil worse ? 


Sorrow and pain ’s the lot of all ; 
Why should it not be mine? 

Others more blest have made their moan, 
Then why should I repine*‘— 


Down, murmuring thoughts, impatient rage ! 
Ye ill become the breast 








Of one for whom the present toil 
Is working future rest. 


To linger o’er each thwarted wish, 
To want what may not be, 

To lose the future for the past— 
Such grief were death for me! 


No; while a future yet remains, 
A better and a best, 

1’ll comfort take in present woes, 
And by them so be blest! 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


From the Examiner, of 9th June. 
THE FRENCH PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tue message of the President of the Republic, 
just laid before the National Assembly, is certainly 
less French than any document we ever remember 
to have issued from an executive of that nation. 
It is humble, simple, explanatory, self-excusing. 
It boasts nothing and promises little. It neither 
menances nor flatters. It indulges in neither an- 
tithesis nor cant; and the usual clap-traps of the 
French political stage are omitted, by particular | 
desire. It does not style France the foremost coun- 
try in civilization. It does not assert with grand- 
iloquence that ‘‘ Poland shall not perish,’ at a 
time when France is helping to bury it. It is not 
for planting the Gallican church on the heights of 
the Lebanon, or of out-domineering England in 
Bassora, or of out-trading her in Canton, or of 
out-colonizing her in the Pacific. When it speaks 
of French power, it does so pithily, but draws 
rather humble conclusions therefrom. 

For example. France, saith its president, has 
1,200,000 nationa] guards, armed with as many 
muskets and 500 cannons; and it has a regular 
army of 450,000, with 17,000 cannons. What 
might not one expect to follow from this! Yet 
what does follow? Simply the announcement that 
Algeria (!) owes its repose to the existence of this 
splendid army. The numbers of the fleet are af- 
terwards as imposingly enumerated, and the con- 
clusion from such formidable naval premises is, that 
‘French colonial society is tranquil, based upon 
complete civil and political liberty.” Which is 
as much as to say, we have a very large fleet and 
no possible use for it. 

On the subject of finance, the message tells a 
very plain tale. Two millions sterling were added 
in 1848 to the interest of the national debt. The 
deficit was promised not to exceed one million 
sterling ; it turns out to be upwards of seven. 
And five millions more of revenue have been 
swept clear off by the repeal of the duty on drinks. 














Here is a terrible breach in our financial system, | 
a very fearful rent. Mend it, gentlemen, as | 
speedily as you can. Such is the plain language | 
of the president. 

After this lugubrious picture of the finances, 
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have listened to wise counsels, had the King of 
Piedmont hearkened to dissuasion, could the Ro- 
mans have had the common sense to comprehend 
M. Lesseps, France might really have succeeded 
in doing something for the cause of liberty and 
national independence, instead of quietly regard- 
ing its reverses everywhere. 

The line thus taken up by M. de Tocqueville is 
to show that if absolutism triumphs, it is not the 
fault of France. Perhaps such an excuse may 
be offered with some plausibility in the case of 
Piedmont. In that of Sicily it is more doubtful. 
But how can it be maintained in the case of Rome? 
If the French expedition sailed to defend the Ro- 
mans, why not say sot Why not make clear its 
intentions? Why send a military commander 
with two sets of instructions, and with aims that 
have rendered professions and conduct alike inex- 
plicable? Why choose an old rowé of a court 
diplomatist to represent France at Rome; and 
then send the merest intriguer to set matters 
right? M. de Tocqueville was certainly not answer- 
able for these things. But one blushes to see him 
obliged to cover and defend them, and he does so 
with either an ignorance or misrepresentation of 
facts painful to read. The message represents the 
Pope as having been driven from Rome by the con- 
spiracy of a few, and it represents the present 
resistance to the French army as merely the work 
of Garibaldi’s foreign legion. But Garibaldi and 
his legion have been for weeks beating the Nea- 
politans and driving them out of the country ; and 
why, during their absence, did not the rest of the 
Romans open their gatest The fact is, that the 
French cabinet sent an expedition to Rome with- 
out knowing what was the state of Rome. M. 
Barrot evidently took the Italians for children, 
without will, or power, or principle. He deemed 
that at the first apparition of French bayonets the 
Romans would fal] prostrate ; for he had been told 
that the Romans were not republican, and that the 
majority revered the Pope. But this was judging 
the Rome of May, 1849, by what it was when 
Rossi wrote his despatches in 1848. Rome and 
Romans have since come to abhor the priesthood, 
or at least to abhor their temporal rule; while 
France wants to force this temporal rule upon 
them, and hoped to be allowed to do so because 
Austria appeared able and zealous to do the work 














somewhat redeemed by a more flourishing account 
| more harshly and completely. The French ought 


of the resumption of trade and manufacturing in- 
dustry, the message enters upon the critical topic to have acted above board. Instead of sending an 


of foreign affairs. This, M. de Tocqueville treats | expedition to save Rome from the Austrians, while 
with an effort at brevity and simplicity ; charac-| they pretended to further the very aim which the 
teristics that French diplomacy scarcely admits of.' Austrians had in view, they should have pro- 
Brevity proverbially becomes obscure, and the! claimed to the world, and to Rome, and to Aus- 
simplicity is not such as to command credence. | tria, what were their aims, and what their resolves. 
From Denmark to Sicily, says the message, we “Such frankness would have made the expedition a 
had an interest to protect, that of liberty; and brave and heroic one, even if it turned out an ill- 
moreover, an influence to establish, that of France. judged and imprudent one; and the character of 
But neither were worth a war, and consequently | the French government and president would net 
the interest has not been protected nor the in- have been injured by the failure. 

fluence established. France, however, would have | It will be remarked that if England is mentioned 
done much more, continues the message, if popular in this message, it is not as an ally. Nor is the 
parties had been more prudent. If Sicily would expression of intente cordiale renewed. The terms 
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we are now upon with the French Republic are 
those of mutual good wishes. It is a ‘* Good 
morning, I hope you are well’ sort of greeting 
and alliance. And perhaps this is all the better. 

The commencement of the message would 
seem to have been written by M. Barrot, in his 
usual state of somnolent and liberal beatitude. A 
more unquiet, ambitious, and active spirit seized 
the pen towards the termination of the message. 
Government is not, as in the first paragraphs, 
humble and acquiescent: on the contrary, it is to 
take the lead in all reform. It is to be active, 
philanthropic, severe. It is, moreover, to instruct 
and enlighten; and to show the masses what fools 
they are when they listen to theories and political 
philosophers. The world is at present full of quacks 
and regenerators, and the great duty of govern- 
ment, according to the message, is to expose them. 
Such men as M. de Tocqueville could surely have 
done that without becoming ministers. Instead of 
adding to the power of their name, office will take 
from it; and M. de Tocqueville will soon find, as 
M. Faucher did, that a ministerial circular is the 
very worst form in which a philosophic reproof, 
telling society that it is marching too fast, can be 
addressed to it. Let M. de Tocqueville liberalize 
his own office, and redeem the foreign policy of 
France from its present character of despotism and 
reaction, and he will do more to reconcile red re- 
publicans themselves to order and content, than he 
will by either lecturing them more directly, or 
coércing them more severely. 





From the Spectator, of 9th June. 
STATE OF AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


In observing the course of the French govern- 
ment, the reader will be led astray by certain su- 
perficial appearances, unless he keep in mind 
two facts of no small importance—that it is im- 
possible to understand the actual position so as to 
form any estimate of the future ; and that one 
political element, so far from having been de- 
stroyed, is steadily increasing, we mean that 
which is laxly but more nearly shadowed forth by 
the name of ‘“‘the Red Republic.’”’ Random 
guesses as to the next turn of affairs may be made 
with as much probability as betting on the color 
of the next horse you meet in the streets ; but 
those who are best informed are precisely those to 
be most puzzled, becanse the facts on which a judg- 
ment should be guided are so many, so intricate, 
and in some cases so paltry, that it is impossible 
to follow them out to calculated consequences. 

The president and his personal advisers have 
gained some credit with English observers for 
concessions made to the party of ‘‘ moderate re- 
publicans’’—a term applied somewhat recently to 
the party of whom M. Cavaignac is a good type ; 
and it is remarked that ‘‘ the Thiers element’’ is 
banished from the cabinet. But who are M. 
Bonaparte’s personal advisers'—It is with great 
probability supposed that M. Thiers has no small 
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ing his plans; and if so, we can perceive, first, 
why the cabinet is apparently cleansed of its 
‘“* Thiers element,”’ and next, why it is of a kind 
impossible to stand. Dufaure is an able man of 
affairs; but he has shown a defect either of sa- 
gacity or of firmness in accepting the lead of a 
cabinet so unpromising. M. de Falloux, a legit- 
imist whose unpopularity is scarcely mitigated by 
his accepting the part of a trimmer, can act sin- 
cerely with nv set of republicans. De Tocque- 
ville must break up either the policy of the French 
government or his own reputation; the latter 
branch of the alternative being calculated to de- 
stroy al] his influence and the little remnant of 
French faith in public men. Perhaps his politi- 
eal rivals have not overlooked the dilemma im 
which M. de Tocqueville is placed. The cabinet 
may be without any ostensible particle of the 
Thiers element, and yet fit well enough with his 
plans. 

The so much lauded concession of the ‘‘ moder- 
ate republicans’ betrays more weakness than hon- 
esty or mastery of purpose. The general compo- 
sition of the cabinet is not republican at all, but 
reactionary. In adopting a few colleagues of the 
Cavaignac color, it is to be inferred, not that the 
cabinet wishes to adopt the policy of that smal] and 
not substantive section, but that it simply wishes 
to gain over a section which is supposed to be un- 
able to stand alone; in other words, the Cavaig- 
nae section is expected to waive its own opinions 
and subserve those of the reactionaries ; a caleula- 
tion as visionary as the political schemes of the 
sagacious Guizot. The traits which distinguish 
the Cavaignac men from the rest of the republicans 
are, not less sincerity, but in respect of many 
comparisons more honesty, with more common 
sense, more practical judgment, and more temper- 
ate and patient calculation. The Cavaignac men 
will side with the present majority only so long as 
it is professedly republican. 

The larger minority which is named just now 
from the socialist element that pervades it is not 
to be confounded with a mere parliamentary minor- 
ity. In numbers above two hundred within the 
Assembly, it is far from contemptible. Speaking 
quite generally, it may be said to comprise by far 
the larger amount of political zeal, of personal de- 
votion, and of active energy ; in a brawl, it would 
probably show a vast preponderance of fighting 
powers. It is obstinate, reckless, and compacted 
by its hatred of the heterogeneous coalition which 
now keeps it from power, inverts its policy, and 
humiliates it with supercilious contempt. The 
République Sociale hates the combined reactiona- 
ries, for their apparent success; a success which 
ean hardly endure. Little has been done to re- 
store the material prosperity of France; beneath 
the Parisian gayeties of the season lies a dark 
void of hopeless idleness in trade. The army in 
Italy is a terrible legacy from the late government 
to its near relative the present; any effective use 
of that army against the Romans will disgust and 


share in the president’s confidence, or in suggest-\ exasperate Paris, and may at once array the peo- 
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ple on two sides—the republic and the anti-repub- 
lic. In such case, there can be no doubt of two 
events destructive to the party now in possession 
of office ; the so-called moderate republicans would 
take side with the republic ; and the first successes 
of the bold and fighting republicans would bring 
over a large mass of waverers who are prepared to 
take part with the winning side, and who now 
fallaciously swell the seeming numbers of the ma- 
jority. An unknown but certainly a considerable 
proportion of the existing majority is in that way 
a convertible sum. 

Now what is this ‘‘ république democratique et 
sociale,’’ which is thus excluded from power, but 
is formidable enough to occupy the intrigues of a 
government, and is awaiting the next tumult for a 
return to power? It consists, in the first place, 
of divers sections, who, under the various names 
of Fourierists, Blancists, and Socialists, agree in 
the basis of communism—the organization of la- 
bor, and the merging of individual property. The 
Fourierists, who clung to some ideas of individual 
property, are fast losing heart and uniting more 
intimately with the great body of socialists. The 
immense majority are simple communists, whose 
leading idea is the abolition of private property— 
peaceably if possible, otherwise through blood- 
shed. ‘To that staple is joined the numerous 
band of democratic republicans, whose leading 
idea is the extinction of royalty, aristocracy, and 
social inequality ; and this is the true heir to the 
great revolution of 1789; in ferocity it equals— 
it cannot exceed—the fiercest and most fanatic 
section of the communists. The leading men of 
both sections exult in the force of energy and will 
beneath them, and hope to guide the power 
which the mass of their followers supplies; they 
will find guidance difficult in proportion as the 
outbreak is sudden, exasperated by impolitic resist- 
ance, or tempted by hlindness. The class of 
practical and intelligent politicians, who are wil- 
ling to face risks and fatalities in the achievement 
of their own opinions and projects, exceeds any 
estimate which English politicians are likely to 
form, both in numbers and in audacity. ‘* The 
republic’’ will be defended against all assailants 
or traitors by communists, red democrats, and sin- 
cere but ‘“‘ moderate’’ republicans; and the army 
is extensively imbued with communist doctrines. 

The prospect is unquestionably as doubtful and 
gloomy as the countenance which M. de Falloux 
is seen to wear amid the triumphs of the day. 





From the Examiner, 9 June. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


Tae most current misrepresentation of the Hun- 
garians is, that they are republicans, and that they 
have proclaimed the republic in such of the Hun- 
garian counties as are in their power, which now 
comprise almost all the Hungarian territory. This 
assertion is often unwarily reéchoed by friends of 
the Hungarians, who, considering that the Queen 
of England maintains amicable relations with the 
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republic of the United States, with the republic of 
France, and the republic of Switzerland. are not 
altogether horrified at the republican appellation. 
But the real state of the matter is, that the Hun- 
garians are not republicans, and that the republic 
has not been proclaimed anywhere in Hungary. 
The misstatement, it is charitable to suppose, 
may have its origin simply in a mistranslation of 
a Hungarian word. 

Another more ancient fallacy, but of late fre- 
quently repeated, is, that the Hungarian movement 
is not national, but the work of Polish agitators, 
and that the army is not merely officered by Poles, 
but consists in a great measure of soldiers of that 
nation. Now, it is ridiculous to suppose that 
such an obstinate resistance as has been shown by 
the Hungarians could be the result of any other 
than that universal impulse of a whole people, 
which, like the rising of the Germans ayainst 
France in 1813, animates all classes as with one 
soul. If some few magnates shrink from their 
duty in the inglorious ease of foreign epicureanism, 
if any should be found even hostile to the national 
cause, still every great house of historical name is 
represented by more than one of its branches, who 
actively serve their country either in the senate or 
the field. Batthyanys, Esterhazys, Karolyis, 
Telekis, Bethlens, &c., &c., are all represented 
thus. But, besides these, the numerous and 
wealthy class of country gentlemen of ancient fam- 
ily are almost, without an exception, ranged on 
the national side. ‘The little freeholders and the 
late copyholders, the men who in 1848 saw their 
copyholds converted into freeholds by the liberality 
of the diet, are enthusiastic against Austria. Nor 
is this confined to the Magyar population. The 
Germans in Hungary and the military frontier, the 
Wallachians in Hungary, and lastly, among the 
Slavic tribes, the Slovacks and Ruthenes, (who 
are settled in the north,) are all united in the 
struggle ; or, to express it in a more familiar man- 
ner, nearly five sixths of the Germans, one half 
(perhaps at present all) of the Wallachians, and 
one half of the Slavic population, have embraced 
the cause. 

Such being the case, we need not be surprised 
at finding in the Hungarian ranks a great propor- 
tion of names terminating in sky, without looking 
to Poland as their home. Thus, Beniesky, who 
has distinguished himself in the partisan war, is 
of genuine Hungarian birth, and some years ago 
filled the office of sheriff in a Hungarian county 
Of the fourteen generals who hold commands in 
the Hungarian army, ten are genuine born natives 
of Hungary, one an Englishman, one a German, 
and two only (Bem and Dembinsky) Poles. These 
latter, indeed, with the exception of Gorgey, are 
the only generals who have distinguished them- 
selves by the possession of the highest qualities of 
their profession ; and it does credit to the Hunga- 
rian character that no petty national jealousy has 
checked such brave men in the sphere assigned to 
them. We can confidently assert that up to the pe- 
riod when the Russians entered Cracow, there were 
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not more than 6,000 Poles at most in the Hunga- 
rian army, which at that time numbered nearly 
150,000 men. It is not impossible that the Gal- 
licians, who have been driven from their homes by 
the irruption of the Russian troops, may since 
have flocked in crowds to the Hungarian standard ; 
but we must recollect that the ranks of the Hun- 
garian army have also, since that time, been 
swelled by native levies, and that it now amounts 
to upwards of 200,000 regular troops, equipped, 
armed, and paid, with field trains of artillery num- 
bering between 350 and 400 pieces. 

The truth is, that the absolutist conspirators 
against liberty are perfectly aware that the Hun- 
garians are the representatives and champions of 
sound constitutional freedom, equally removed from 
anarchy on the one hand and from despotism on 
the other ; and therefore are the Hungarians hon- 
ored with their deep, envenomed, and undying 
hatred. 

Were the Hungarians really red republicans, 
communists, or terrorists, they would not be half 
so dangerous. ‘Their order, discipline, preserva- 
tion of public credit,* and power of organization, 
are all a tacit reproach against those who assert 
that no nation is capable of self-government, and 
must forever be content to creep along in the lead- 
ing-strings of paternal despotism. Such a nation, 
so akin to England in true constitutional freedom, 
sets a dangerous example to Europe, and must be 
blotted out from the list of nations—as would be 
the fate of England herself to-morrow, if the ab- 
solutists were but as strong as they are wicked, 
and their power were only equal to their will. 





THE STRUGGLE IN ROME. 


FROM MISS FULLER, ONE OF THE CORRESPONDENTS 
OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Rome, May 27, 1849. 

I nave suspended writing, in the expectation of 
some decisive event, but none such comes yet. 
The French—entangled in a web of falsehood, 
abashed by a defeat that Oudinot has vainly tried 
to gloss over, the expedition disowned by all 
honorable men at home, disappointed by Gaeta, 
because it dares not go the length the papal in- 
fatuation demands—knows not what to do. The 
Neapolitans have been decidedly driven back, the 
Jast time in a most shameful rout—the king flying 
in front into their own borders. We have heard 
for several days that the Austrians were advanc- 
ing, but they come not. They also, it is proba- 
ble, meet with unexpected embarrassments. They 
find that the sincere movement of the Italian people 
is very unlike that of troops commanded by princes 
and generals who never wished to conquer, and 


* Whilst the paper money of Austria is, in Vienna, at 

a discount of thirty per cent. if exchanged for gold, and 

of twenty-one per cent. if exchanged for silver, the Hun- 

rian national notes of larger amount are in Pesth ata 

iscount of thirteen per cent. only, if exchanged for gbld 

or silver, and the smaller notes are at par, being convert- 
ible at the bank. 
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were always waiting to betray. Then their 
troubles at home are constantly increasing, and, 
should the Russian intervention quell them to-day, 
it is only to raise a storm far more terrible to- 
morrow. 

The struggle is now fairly, thoroughly com- 
menced between the principle of democracy and 
the old powers, no longer legitimate. That strug- 
gle may last fifty years, and the earth be watered 
with the blood and tears of more than one genera- 
tion, but the result is sure. All Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain, where the most bitter resistance 
of all will be made, is to be under republican govern- 
ment in the next century. 


God works in a mysterious way. 


Every struggle made by the old tyrannies, al’ 
their jesuitical deceptions, their rapacity, their 
imprisonments and executions of the most gener- 
ous men, only sow more Hydra teeth ; the crop 
shoots up daily, more and more plenteous. 

When I first arrived in Italy, the vast majority 
of this people had no wish beyond limited mon- 
archies, constitutional governments. They still 
respected the famous names of the nobility ; they 
despised the priests, but were still fondly attached 
to the dogmas and ritual of the Roman Catholie 
Church. It required King Bomba, it required 
the triple treachery of Charles Albert, it required 
Pio IX. and the “ illustrious Gioberti,’’ it required 
the naturally kind-hearted, but, from the necessity 
of his position, cowardly and false Leopold of 
Tuscany, it required the vagabond ‘serene’ 
meanness of Parma and Modina, the ‘ fatherly’’ 
Radetsky, and, finally, the imbecile Louis Bona- 
parte, ‘‘ would-be emperor of France,”’ to convince 
this people that no transition is possible between 
the old and the new. The work is done; the 
revolution in Italy is now radical, nor can it stop 
till Italy become independent and united as a re- 
public. Protestant she already is. The memory 
of saints and martyrs may continue to be revered, 
the ideal of woman to be adored under the name 
of Maria. Christ will now begin to be a little 
thought of ; Ais idea was always kept carefully 
out of sight, under the old regime; all the wor- 
ship was for Madonna and saints, who were to be 
well paid for interceding for sinners. An example 
which might make men cease to be such, was no 
way to be coveted. Now, the New Testament 
has been translated into Italian ; copies are already 
dispersed far and wide; men calling themselves 
Christians, will no longer be left entirely ignorant 
of the precepts and life of Jesus. 

The people of Rome have burnt the cardinal’s 
carriages. They took the confessionals out of 
the churches, and made mock confessions in the 
piazzas, the scope of which was, ‘1 have sinned, 
father, so and so.’’ ** Well, my son, how much 
will you pay to the church for absolution?” 
Afterward, the people thought of burning the 
confessionals, or using them for barricades, but, 
at the request of the Triumvirate, they desisted, 
and even put them back into the churches. But 
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it was from no reaction of feeling that they 
stopped short, only from respect for the govern- 
ment. The ‘ Tartuffe’? of Moliere has been 
translated into Italian, and was last night per- 
formed with great applause at the Valle. Can 
all this be forgotten? Never! Should guns 
and bayonets replace the Pope on the throne, he 
will find its foundations, once deep as modern 
civilization, now so undermined that it falls with 
the least awkward movement. 

But I cannot believe he will be replaced there, 
France alone could consummate that crime, that, 
for her, cruelest, most infamous treason. The 
elections in France will decide. In three or four 
days we shall know whether the French nation at 
large be guilty or no—whether it will be the will 
of the nation to aid, or strive to ruin, a government 
founded precisely on the same basis as their own. 

I do not dare to trust that people. The peasant 
is yet very ignorant. 
frightened, as he thinks of the punishments that 
ensued on the insurrections of May and June. 
The man of property is full of horror, at the 
brotherly scope of Socialism. The aristocrat 
dreams of the guillotine, always when he hears 
speak of the people. The influence of the Jesuits 
is still immense in France. Both in France and 
England the grossest falsehoods have been cir- 
culated, with unwearied diligence, about the state 
of things in Italy. An amusing specimen of 
what is still done in this line, I find just now in a 
foreign journal, where it says, there are red flags 
on all the houses of Rome—meaning to imply that 
the Romans are athirst for blood. Now the fact 
is that these flags are put up at the entrance of 
those streets where there is no barricade, as a 
signal to coachmen and horsemen that they can 
pass freely. There is one on the house where I 
am, in which is no person but myself, who thirst 
for peace, and the padrone who thirsts for money. 

Meanwhile the French troops are encamped at 
a little distance from Rome. Some attempts at 
fair and equal treaty, when their desire to occupy 
Rome was firmly resisted, Oudinot describes in his 
despatches as a readiness for submission. Having 
tried in vain to gain this point, he has sent to 
France for fresh orders. ‘These will be decided 
by the turn the election takes. Meanwhile the 
French troops are much exposed to the Roman 
foree where they are. Should the Austrians 
come up, what will they dot Will they shame- 
lessly fraternize with them, after pretending and 
proclaiming that they came here as a check upon 
their aggressions’ Will they oppose them in 
defence of Rome, with which they are at war ? 

Ah! the way of falsehood, the way of treach- 
ery, how dark—how full of pitfalls and traps! 
Heaven defend from it all who are not yet engaged 
therein ! 

War, near at hand, seems to me even more 
dreadful than I had fancied it. True! it tries 
men’s souls, lays bear selfishness in undeniable de- 
formity. Here, it has produced much fruit of noble 
sentiment, noble act; but, still it breeds vice, 
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too, drunkenness, mental dissipation, tears asunder 
the tenderest ties, lavishes the productions of earth, 
for which her starving poor stretch out their hands 
in vain, in the most unprofitable manner. And 
the ruin that ensues, how terrible! Let those 
who have ever passed happy days in Rome, grieve 
to hear that the beautiful plantations of Villa 
Borghese—that chief delight and refreshment of 
citizens, foreigners, and little children, — are laid 
low, as far as the obelisk. The fountain, singing 
alone amid the fallen groves, cannot be seen and 
heard without tears; it seems like some innocent 
infant calling and crowing amid dead bodies on a 
field which battle has strewn with the bodies of 
those that once cherished it. Also, the planta- 
tions of Villa Salvage on the Tiber, the beautiful 
avenue on the way from St. John Lateran to La 
Maria Maggiore ; the trees of the Forum are fallen 
Rome is shorn of the locks which lent grace to her 
venerable brow. She looks desolate, profaned. 
I feel what I never expected to, as if I might, by 
and by, be willing to leave Rome. 

Then I have, for the first time, seen what 
wounded men suffer. The night of the 30th 
April I passed in the hospital, and saw the terri- 
ble agonies of those dying or who needed ampn- 
tation, felt their mental pains, and longing for the 
loved ones who were away—for many of these 
were Lombards, who had come from the field of 
Novarra to fight upon a fairer chance—many 
were students of the University, who had enlisted 
and threw themselves into the front of the en- 
gagement. (N. B.—The impudent fasehoods of 
the French general’s despatches are incredible. 
The French were never decoyed on in any way. 
They were received with every possible mark of 
hostility. They were defeated in open field, the 
Garibaldi legion rushing out to them, and though 
they suffered much from the walls, they sustained 
themselves nowhere. They never put up a white 
flag till they wished to surrender. The vanity 
that strives to cover over these facts is unworthy 
men. The only excuse for the impudent conduct 
of the expedition is that .they were deceived not 
by the Romans here, but by the priests of Gaeta 
leading them to expect action in their favor within 
the walls. These priests themselves were deluded 
by their hopes and old habits of mind. The troops 
did not fight well, and Gen. Oudinot abandoned his 
wounded without proper care. Al] this says noth- 
ing against French valor, proved by ages of glory, 
beyond the doubt of their worst foes. They were 
demoralized because they fought in so bad a cause, 
and there was no sincere ardor or clear hope in 
any breast.) 

But to return to the hospitals; these were put 
in order, and have been kept so by the Princess 
Belgiojero. The princess was born of one of the 
noblest families of the Milanese, a descendant of 
the great Trivalzio, and inherited a large fortune. 
Very early she compromised it in liberal move- 
ments, and, on their failure, was obliged to fly to 
Paris, where for a time she maintained herself by 
writing, and I think by painting also. A princess 
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so placed naturally excited great interest, and she 
drew around her a little court of celebrated men. 
After recovering her fortune, she still lived in 
Paris, distinguished for her talents and munifi- 
cence, both toward literary men and her exiled 
countrymen. Later, on her estate, called Locate, 
between Paria and Milan, she had made experi- 
ments in the Socialist direction with fine judg- 
ment and success. Association for education, for 
labor, for transaction of household affairs, had 
been carried on for several years; she had spared 
no devotion of time and money to this object, loved 
and was much beloved by those objects of her care, 
and said she hoped to die there. All is now de- 
spoiled and broken up, though it may be hoped 
that some seeds of peaceful reform have been sown 
which will spring to light when least expected. 
The princess returned to Italy in 1847-8, full of 
hope in Pius IX. and Charles Albert. She 
showed her usual energy and truly princely heart, 
sustaining, at her own expense, a company of sol- 
diers and a journal up to the last sad betrayal of 
Milan, August 6. These days undeceived all the 
people, but few of the noblesse ; she was one of 
the few with mind strong enough to understand 
the lesson, and is now warmly interested in the 
republican movement. From Milan she went to 
France, but, finding it impossible to effect any- 
thing serious there in behalf of Italy, returned, 
and has been in Rome about two months. Since 
leaving Milan she receives no income, her posses- 
sions being in the grasp of Radetsky, and cannot 
know when, if ever, she will again. But as she 
worked so largely and well with money, so can 
she without. She published an invitation to the 
Roman women to make lint and bandages and of- 
fer their services to the wounded ; she put the hos- 
pitals in order ; the central one, Trinila de Pelle- 
grini, (once the abode where the pilgrims were 
received during holy week, and where foreigners 
were entertained by seeing their feet washed by 
the noble dames and dignitaries of Rome,) she 
has remained day and night since the wounded 
were first there, on the 30th of April. Some 
money she procured at first by going through 
Rome, accompanied by two other ladies veiled, to 
beg it. Afterward the voluntary contributions 
were generous ; among the rest, | am proud to 
say, the Americans in Rome gave $250, of which 
a handsome portion came from Mr. Brown, the 
consul. 

I value this mark of sympathy more because of 
irritation and surprise oceasioned here by the posi- 
tion of Mr. Cass, the envoy. It is most unfortu- 
nate that we should have an envoy here for the 
first time, just to offend and disappoint the Ro- 
mans. When all the other ambassadors are at 
Gaeta ours is in Rome, as if by his presence to 
discountenance the republican government which 
he does not recognize. Mr. Cass, it seems, is 
limited by his instructions not to recognize the 
government till sure it ean be sustained. Now, 
it seems to me the only dignified ground for our 
government, the only legitimate ground for any re- 








publican government, is to recognize for any nation 
the government chosen by itself. The suffrage 
had been correct here, and the proportion of votes 
to the whole population was much larger, it was 
said, by Americans here, than it is in our country 
at the time of contested elections. It had elected 
an assembly, that assembly had appointed, to meet 
the exigencies of this time, the triumvirate. If 
any misrepresentations have induced America to 
believe, as France effects to have believed, that so 
large a vote could have been obtained by moral 
intimidation, the present unanimity of the popu- 
lation in resisting such immense odds, and the en- 
thusiasm of their every expression in favor of the 
present government, puts the matter beyond a 
doubt. The Roman people claims once more to 
have a national existence. It declines further serf- 
dom to an ecclesiastical court. It claims liberty 
of conscience, of action, and of thought. Should 
it fall from its present position, it will not be from 
internal dissent, but from foreign oppression. 

Since this is the case, surely our country, if no 
other, is bound to recognize the present govern- 
ment so long as it can sustain itself. This position 
is that to which we have a right: being such, it is 
no matter how it is viewed by others. But | dare 
assert it is the only respectable one, for our coun- 
try, in the eyes of the Emperor of Russia himself. 

The first best occasion is past, when Mr. Cass 
might, had he been empowered to act as Mr. Rush 
did in France, have morally strengthened the 
staggering republic, which would have found sym- 
pathy, where alone it is of permanent value, on 
the basis of principle. Had it been in vain, what 
then? America would have acted honorably ; as 
to his being compromised thereby with the Papal 
government, that fear is idle. Pope and cardinals 
have great hopes from America; the giant influence 
there is kept up with the greatest care ; the num- 
ber of Catholic writers in the United States, too, 
carefully counted. Had our republican govern- 
ment acknowledged this republican government, 
the Papal camarilla would have respected us more, 
but not loved us less, for had we not the loaves 
and fishes to give as well as the precious souls to 
be saved! Ah! here, indeed, America might go 
straight forward with much to-be-deprecated im- 
punity. Bishop Hughes himself need not be anx- 
ious. That first best occasion has passed, and the 
unrecognized, unrecognizing envoy has given of- 
fence and not comfort, by a presence that seemed 
constantly to say, 1 do not think you can sustain 
yourselves. It has wounded both the heart and 
the pride of Rome. Some of the lowest people 
have asked me, ‘‘ Is it not true that your country 
had a war to become free?’’—‘‘ Yes.” “ Then 
why do they not feel for us?”’ 

Yet even now it is not too late. If America 
would only hail triumphant, if she would not sus- 
tain injured, Rome, that would be something. ‘Can 
you suppose Rome will triumph,”’ you say, ‘* with- 
out money, and against so potent a league of fues?”’ 
I am not sure, but I hope, for 1 believe something 
in the heart of a people when fairly awakened. I 
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have also a lurking confidence in what our fathers | letto. The power here is indeed miraculous, since 


spoke of so constantly, a providential order of 
things, by which brute force and selfish enter- 
prises are sometimes set at nought by aid which 
seems to descend from a higher sphere. Even old 
pagans believed in that, you know, and I was born 
in America, christianized by the Puritans—Amer- 
ica, freed by eight years’ patient suffering, poverty, 
and struggle—America, so cheered in dark days 
by one spark of sympathy from a foreign shore— 
America, first ‘* recognized’’ by Lafayette. I saw 
him in traversing our country, then great, rich, 
and free. Millions of men who owed in part their 
happiness to what, no doubt, was once sneered at 
as romantic sympathy, threw garlands on his path. 
It is natural that I should have some faith. 

Send, dear America, a talisman to thy ambassa- 
dor, precious beyond all that boasted gold of Cali- 
fornia. Let it loose his tongue to ery ‘* Long live 
the Republic, and may God bless the cause of the 
people, the brotherhood of nations and of men— 
the equality of rights for all.’’ Viva America! 

Hail to my country! May she live a free, a 
glorious, a loving life, and not perish, like the old 
dominions, from the leprosy of selfishness.  * 





Evening. 


I am alone, in the ghostly silence of a great 
house, not long since full of gay faces and echoing 
with gay voices, now deserted by every one but 
me —for almost all foreigners are gone now, driven 
by force either of the summer heats or the foe. I 
hear all the Spaniards are going now, that twenty- 
one have taken passports to-day ; why that is, I do 
not know. 

I shal] not go till the last moment; my only 
fear is of France. I cannot think in any case 
there would be found men willing to damn them- 
selves to the latest posterity by bombarding Rome. 
Other cities they may, careless of destroying the 
innocent and helpless, the babe and old grandsire 
who cannot war against them. But Rome, precious 
inheritance of mankind, will they run the risk of 
marring their shrined treasures! Would they dare 
do it? 

Two of the balls that struck St. Peter's have 
been sent to Pius IX. by his children, who find 
themselves so much less ‘** beloved’’ than were the 
Austrians. 

These two days, days of solemn festivity in the 
ealends of the church, have been duly kept, and 
the population looks cheerful as it swarms through 
the streets. The order of Rome, thronged as it 
is with troops, is amazing. 1 go from one end to 
the other, and where are the poorest and moat bar- 
barous of the population, (barbarously ignorant, I 
mean,) alone and on foot. My friends send out 
their little children alone with their nurses. The 
amount of crime is almost nothing to what it was. 
The Roman, no longer pent in ignorance and 
crouching beneath espionage, no longer stabs in 
the dark. His energies have true vent; his better 
feelings are roused ; he has thrown aside the sti- 








no doubt still lurk within the walls many who are 
eager to incite brawls, if only to give an excuse 
for slander. 

To-day, I suppose, twelve thousand Austrians 
marched into Florence. The Florentines have 
humbled and disgraced themselves in vain. They 
recalled the grand duke to ward off the entrance 
of the Austrians, but in vain went the deputation 
to Gaeta (in an American steamer!) Leopold was 
afraid to come till his dear cousins of Austria had 
put everything in perfect order; then the Aus- 
trians entered to take Leghorn, but the Florentines 
still kept ou imploring they would not come there ; 
Florence was as subdued, as good as possible, al- 
ready ; they have had the answer they deserved. 
Now they crown their work by giving over Guer- 
azzi and Petracci to be tried by an Austrian court 
martial. Truly the cup of shame brims over. 

I have been out on the laggia to look over the 
city. All sleeps with that peculiar air of serene 
majesty known to this city only—this city that 
has grown, not out of the necessities of commerce 
nor the luxuries of wealth, but first out of heroism, 
then out of faith. Swelling domes, roofs softly 
tinted with yellow moss—what deep meaning, 
what deep repose, in your faintly seen outline ! 

The young moon climbs among clouds—the 
clouds of a departing thunder-storm. Tender, 
smiling moon! can it be that thy full orb may look 
down on a smoking, smouldering Rome, and see 
her best blood run along the stones without one in 
the world to defend, one to aid—scaree one to cry 
out a tardy ‘Shame!’ We will wait, whisper 
the nations, and see if they can bare it. Rack 
them well to see if they are brave. If they can 
do without us, we will help them. Is it thus ye 
would be served in your turn? Beware ! ° 


From the Boston Courier, 14 June. 
AMERICAN INTERESTS IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


Tue political struggle which has now commenced 
in Europe, and which is destined to be prolonged 
through a period of fearful uncertainty, to termi- 
nate in unforeseen issues, demands the earnest at- 
tention of the people of the United States. We 
have not merely political sympathies with the 
people of Europe who are now striving to adapt 
their social institutions to the newly developed 
spirit and the pressing wants of the age, but we 
have an economical interest in the matter. It is 
impossible that a great convulsion can take place 
among the leading nations of Europe without 
creating a shock that will be felt on this side of 
the Atlantic. Commercial nations at the present 
day cannot stand isolated from one another; ac- 
tion in one causes reaction in its neighbor, and 
every great impulse in any part of the mercantile 
system of the world is sure to make its operations 
felt on the remotest shores to which the spirit of 
traffic can penetrate. 

That a great convulsion is at hand in Europe 
seems generally admitted. It does not appear 
what else can be made out of the present political 
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elements and tendencies in that quarter of the 
globe. No doubt exists that Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia are banded together for the purpose of 
stopping all political reform. Can this thing be 
donet Can Europe be thrown backward to the 
days of the holy alliance? None, we think, can 
be of this opinion except the believers in absolut- 
ism, or those who have learnt nothing by the 
events of the last sixty years. Yet the attempt 
will be made, and the first blow has been struck. 
Let the result be what it will there will be blood- 
shed and revolution in the struggle. 

Russia has commenced an European invasion. 
The war is waged not merely against the Hunga- 
rians, but against liberalism wherever it exists on 
the continent. If the Magyars are put down, 
does any one believe the Russian armies will halt 
on the eastern bank of the Danube! Certainly 
not. There is trouble for emperors and kings on 
the banks of the Rhine also. Why should 
Nicholas leave the work half done'—the “ sacred 
calling’ of Russia, as he is pleased to term it. 
Can Austria be safe as long as there is a talk of 
constitutions in the Teutonic states ? 

The advance of the Russian armies can hardly 
fail, therefore, of producing a general war in 
Germany, and what is to restrain the martial 
population of France from plunging into the con- 
flict? Let the French government take sides as 
they will in their diplomacy, they must be over- 
borne by the anti-Russian spirit of the people. 
They cannot stand neuter while the sovereigns of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria are setting up old 
thrones on the dead bodies of the Germans and 
Italians. The passion for military glory is not 
extinct in the bosoms of the French. They will 
rush to the field at the first signal as to a pas- 
time. 

A continental war must affect England, though 
she avoids all direct participation in the hostilities. 
Great mercantile interests are involved in the Ger- 
man trade, and the consequences of any distur- 
bance would be immediately felt at Birmingham, 
Manchester and Liverpool. The exports of Brit- 
ish manufactured goods to Germany amount to 
thirty millions of dollars yearly, or a sum equal 
to the value of the exports to the East Indies. In 
the present state of British trade, with a new 
commercial experiment about to go into opera- 
tion, it is evident that the loss of the German 
market would be a serious calamity to Great 
Britain; the more remote effects would be per- 
ceptible in our own country. 

The United States cannot interfere in the polit- 
ical affairs of transatlantic nations, but we have a 
special interest in watching the progress of events 
in that quarter. It will require all our skill and 
sagacity, and peradventure a prompt and decisive 
language and action, to maintain our neutral rights 
and national interests amid the struggle of the 
European belligerents. For this conjuncture we 
should be prepared in season. We may have 
much to gain or lose by the wars of other nations, 
but our safety will depend upon our foresight and 








OF ENGLAND. 


precaution. While we remember what we suf- 
fered in former days from Berlin decrees, orders 
in council, and paper blockades, we have a token 
strong enough to make us both forewarned and 
forearmed against every contingency which is 
shadowed forth by the coming events. 





From the Boston Courier, 22 June. 
THE POSITION OF ENGLAND. 


One of the most extraordinary features presented 
by European affairs at the present moment, is the 
negative position of Great Britain. For nearly a 
century that power has been, not merely the first 
in point of strength, but also the most active and 
efficient in controlling European affairs. In the 
great struggle between Napoleon, with nearly all 
Europe at his back, and England, the latter proved 
victorious. She held the purse of the world—she 
was mistress of the seas—her armies, though 
small, were nearly invincible, and it was finally a 
British general, at the head of a British army, 
that decided the fate of the world on the field of 
Waterloo. 

William Pitt was not only the prime minister 
of England, but the personification of the British 
empire for the past century—strong, far-seeing, 
persevering, indomitable. It was this England 
which stood at the head of the five great powers 
after the battle of Waterloo and in the Congress 
of Vienna. It is in this position we have been so 
long trained to regard her, that in considering the 
course of European policy, our first question al- 
ways has been— What will England do? 

But things are changed. There is a mighty 
convulsion in Europe, which, in the space of a lit- 
tle more than a twelve-month, has produced more 
significant events than any other period of the 
same space within the memory of man. What- 
ever else may be indicated by the present agitation, 
one point is clear, that old things are passing away. 
Monarchy, as a system of government, with its 
train of old ideas, is crumbling to dust. Nothing 
is now more familiar to us than to hear that such 
and such a king has run away—thus coupling with 
majesty and crowned heads the use of terms and 
associations the most vulgar and degrading. When 
we reflect that even monarchy has its only founda- 
tion in public opinion, it is impossible not to see 
the prophetic bearing of such facts. 

The recent changes in Europe are so fresh in 
the minds of all, as to need no minute enumer- 
ation. It is sufficient to state that France has 
passed from a monarchy to a republic; the Pope 
has fled before a popular revolution-—and the 
States of the Church are now organized as a re- 
public. Every one of the monarchs of Italy, great 
and small, has been mastered by his people, and 
compelled to grant a constitution. The Emperor 
of Austria has been forced to abdicate; and his 
son has only ventured to take the helm, under a 
charter. All Germany is a maelstrom of agitation 
and revolution. Hungary is fighting for indepen- 
dence, and threatening not only to achieve the 
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glorious work, but to dismember the Austrian em- | years—the inevitable result of a long peace. The 
pire, the most wicked and debasing political des- | reform bill of 1832 was the index of that change 
potism in Europe—perhaps in the world. Out) to which we allude. A large infusion of the pop- 
of two hundred and thirty millions which consti- ular will has been thrown into the English govern- 
tute the population of Europe, the spirit of revolu- | ment—and however remote this may be from our 
tion, more or less emphatic and sweeping, has | system, yet it is impossible for any British minister 
reached nearly one hundred and fifty millions! |t0 play over again the part of Pitt in the squander- 
Sixty years ago nine tenths of the governments | ing of English blood and English treasure, in for- 
of Europe were rigidly despotic—at the present’ eign intrigues or continental wars. The English 
moment, there is not a despotism left, save that of | people will not endure it, especially in the present 
Russia, alone! All this has not happened without | disastrous and embarrassed state of the country. 
involving vast changes. ‘The monstrous fiction of | But for this restraint upon their movements, 
the divine right of kings is exploded. Bastiles are there ean be little doubt that the British ministry 
out of vogue; public opinion begins to take the |—anxious, of course, to uphold the government 
place of royal mandates ; the people, not crowned | and their system, essentially monarchieal—would 
heads, are becoming the sovereigns. The Pope, in the present crisis be seen standing by the side 
the key-stone of the arch of despotism, has dropped of Russia. Even the internal troubles to which 
from his place, and is now an outcast, without a! we advert might be disregarded, or perhaps a 
crown orathrone. The shattered fragments of the | remedy, or at least an alleviation, might be sought 
arch are now falling to the earth, around him. \in the stimulus which would arise from a foreign 
Thus, then, old ideas, old institutions, old land- |war. But this course is impossible. England 


marks, all involved in one comprehensive phrase | 


—the balance of Europe—that ark of the covenant 
with the legitimists of Europe for the last century 
—are invaded, shaken, all but annihilated. All 


those principles and predilections touching Eu- | 


must stay at home—for if she mingle in European 
agitations beyond the exercise of a merely moral 
influence, she hazards the very existence of her 
political system. 

The condition of England, then, compared with 














ropean politics, which England has been accus- | the days in which she sung ** Rule Britannia,”’ all 
tomed to cherish—and for which she has waded | over the world, is one of humiliation ; and if com- 
through seas of blood—are threatened with destruc- | ing events cast their shadows before, she has by 
tion. Yet England does not move! This surely is| no means reached the bottom of that descent to 
significant. Russia, indeed, cannot be quiet in| which her destiny evidently impels her. 
this state of things—and we already see the vast 
battalions of the czar marching to the rescue. 
But England does not move. How different 
was the course of things at the outbreak of the! Tis important document, given to our readers 
French revolution in 1789—a revolution far less, in yesterday’s American, marks the arrival of a 
agitating, in its immediate consequences, than that | great crisis in the affairs of Europe. The repub- 
of February, 1848. From the issuing of the! licans in the French Assembly regard it as a dec- 
famous manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, to | laration of war against France ; and undoubtedly 
the close of the struggle just a quarter of a centu-| such it is in spirit, and such it must be in its ef- 
ry afterward, whether on the battle-field or in the | fects. It is the proclamation of despotism against 
cabinet, at camp or court, in the conflict of might | its antagonistical principle, liberty. 
or the argument for right, with pen and sword, | France has waited and waited until the issue 
with mind and money, England was everywhere | which was apparent from the first has come to a 
the leader, the very Achilles of the contest. | point with all the imminence of an impending con- 
But ‘a change has come over the spirit of her flict. She has waited until her own fidelity to 
dream.’’ And what is this change? If we look | freedom has become questioned; she has waited 
at the aspect of affairs in England, it is not diffi- | until her relations with a sister republic have be- 
cult to explain the seeming enigma— England is come embroiled, and her own position has assumed 
not what she was. She has reached the zenith of \‘such an equivocal attitude that she might almost 
her glory, and, having passed the culminating | appear as the ally of despotic powers combined to 
point, is now descending from the proud elevation | crush the liberties of Italy. She still waits. But 
which she has so long maintained. Burdened) nothing is more certain than that the words of 
with debt, smitten with poverty, embarrassed with | Ledru Rollin, alluding to the manifesto of Bruns- 
perplexing counsels, her naval ascendancy ques- | wick and Prussia, in 1793, and indicating the 
tioned by a rival in the West, her protective policy | striking analogy between that proclamation and 
imitated by rival nations till it has been turned|the one just issued by the czar, will have a 
against her—some of her colonies a burthen, and | powerful effect upon the French nation, and will 
others on the eve of asserting their independence | infuse into the liberal or republican party a new 
—all this presents a complication of difficulties | and a most potent element of enthusiasm and ear- 
which may well absorb the whole attention of gov- | nestness. 
ernment. On the other hand, Russia moves with a serious 
But even this is not all. A great political} and composed gravity, which carries with it an 
change has taken place in England within twenty | ominious intimation of a purpose inflexibly fixed, 





From the Baltimore American. 
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and she moves with a concentration of power that 
is not likely to be easily baffled or defeated of that 
purpose. The military establishment of Russia, 
upon the peace footing, is reckoned at some 
725,000 men. What the war establishment might 
be made may be judged from the immense re- 
gions of her empire from the Arctic to the Cau- 
easus, from the Baltic to the confines of Persia, 
from the limits of China to the extremities of 
Siberia—from the hordes of her Cossacks and Tar- 
tars, descendants of Scythians, and fit to be com- 
pared with those hordes that overran Europe upon 
the decline of the Roman empire; from the ac- 
cumulation of her treasures drawn from her mines 
of gold and silver and from the contributions of an 
obedient people. Her power is terrible ; her re- 
sources are immense; but more formidable than 
all her physical power, more effective than all the 
appliances of her vast resources, is that loyal en- 
thusiasm which devotes the soldier to the person 
of his emperor, united with that fanaticism which 
makes him believe that the cause of his ezar, his 
country, and his religion, are one and the same. 

It is usual to see in various quarters, at home 
and abroad, disparaging statements of the power 
of Russia. Such statements are very common in 
English journals and reviews. It does not follow, 
however, that because we may not sympathize 
with the growth and success of the Russian em- 
pire, we should refuse to recognize the fact that the 
empire itself is possessed of extraordinary power 
and resources, and that these derive additional ef- 
ficiency from the concentration of them in the 
hands of one man and under the direction of one 
will. Whether despotism be amiable or not, it is 
undoubtedly powerful in Europe yet, and far more 
powerful in Russia than in any other part of 
Europe. It exists there in combination with ori- 
ental elements which are so constituted as to re- 
lieve obedience from the characteristic of servility, 
and blend the idea of absolute power with the 
sentiment of parental or patriarchal control. 
Hence the unreserved devotion of the Russian 
soldier, his enthusiasm, his fortitude and patient 
endurance. 

The manifesto of the czar scarcely attempts to 
conceal the most extensive designs of conquest. 
To put down anarchy, by which form the present 
struggles for liberty in Europe are designated, is 
announced to be the mission of Russia. Her tone 
is bold, peremptory, confident. She moves for- 
ward with an assured step and with an air of im- 
perious command. To convert nations from the 
errors of their ways she affects no other means of 
persuasion than the cogency of force. Her atti- 
tude with all its overbearing menace is marked by 
a stern simplicity, which, bearing the impress of 
strength, has the imposing aspect of an unques- 
uionable reality. 





From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
CANADA. 


Tue Montreal Courier is publishing a series 
of able articles evidently designed to pave the way 


CANADA. 





for an open advocacy of annexation to the Ameri- 
can Union. The writer in previous papers has 
dwelt upon the present state of the Canadian 
provinces, and their prospects, commercial and po- 
litical, under present cireumstances. The seventh 
number of the series is devoted to an examination 
of sundry provisions in our constitution, for the 
avowed purpose of showing that “the United 
Syates have in reality approached much nearer to 
the British constitution in its practical working 
than Canada.”” Starting from the principle that 
** all political power rests with and emanates 
from the people,’”’ the writer goes on to show that 
the rights and the interests of the people are more 
perfectly secured by the practical working of the 
United States government than that of Canada. 
After quoting from Pauey certain theoretical ob- 
jections to such a form of government as that 
which this country has adopted, this writer says : 


Nearly three quarters of a century have since 
elapsed, and the ‘‘ experiment’’ has become a great 
fact—a settled reality. The experience of each 
succeeding year is only realizing what Paley so 
clearly foreshadowed as the ible result of such 
a system—namely, the highest security combined 
with the most ample liberty, as well as d capacity for 
extension. From thirteen states, which originally 
constituted the confederacy, the number has already 
reached thirty. The Union, no doubt, might, with 
advantage to the whole, be increased to fifty or 
sixty. The larger the number, the less risk would 
the federal government incur from the ‘‘ dissensions 
and jealousies’’ referred to by Paley, as likely to 
arise amongst individual states. 


He then proceeds to set forth the leading pro- 
visions in the American constitution, concerning its 
own amendment, its guaranty to the several states 
of a republican form of government, and the 
power over their own legislation possessed under 
the constitution by the states themselves—and 
adds :— 


The Canadas, therefore, might be admitted as 
states, without any other change, if the people so 
willed it, than the election of a governor. The 
power of appointing judges and other officers, might, 
as at present, and as in the case of the federal 
and many of the state governments, still con- 
tinue in the executive. The elective franchise 
might also, as in South Carolina, and some other 
states, be based upon a property qualification, or 
upon the ar" of a certain amount of taxes to 
the state. If these principles were adhered to, the 
transition would be attended with no great organic 
changes calculated to shock the feelings, or un- 
settle the minds of men. The legislative assembly 
might, as at present, be elected for four, and the 
legislative council for six years; and to give the 
latter greater stability to resist popular influences 
of a dangerous nature, as well as always to keep in 
it experienced men, a third of its members might re- 
tire every two years, by rotation, as in the case of 
the federal senate. 

With such well defined privileges and powers 
guaranteed to us, all the bugbears which the fertile 
imaginations of interested or bigoted politicians of 
all parties have conjured up about perpetual] elec- 
tions and universal suffrage would vanish into thin 
alr. 
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A COINCIDENCE. 


As an immediate consequence of our admission 
into the union, would follow a settled state of pub- 
lie mind. All men would at once feel that we had 
taken our place amongst the nations—that we had 
in fact reached the full stature of manhood, where 
the energies rapidiy develop themselves. The viru- 
lence and bitterness of internal dissensions would 
suddenly be forgotten with the return of prosperity. 
Our new position would soon foster into existence a 
national feeling and pride that would direct our en- 
ergies as a people and lead to the successful prose- 
cution of numerous public enterprises, and particu- 
larly of railways, necessary to the full enjoyment 
of those advantages which nature and Providence 
have so liberally bestowed upon our common 
country. 


It is impossible that such sound considerations 
so forcibly urged, should not have an effect upon 
the public mind. They are, indeed, we imagine 
rather the expression of sentiments already enter- 
tained by a very large portion of the most intelli- 
gent and influential people of Canada, than the 
speculations of a solitary individual, or the opin- 
ious of a small party. 





A COINCIDENCE. 


How many coincidences, which would each be 
remarkable, might not be traced between events 
distant one from the other, were we, in the midst 
of this busy world, at liberty to turn over old 
records in search of precedent and example, 
instead of hardly being able to keep up with the 
run of events, accelerated as they are by the 
modern applications of steam, electricity, and 
other impulstve and explosive agents ! 

We had the pleasure of placing before our 
readers, a few weeks ago, the letter of our 
secretary of state, announcing to Lady Frank- 
lin the determination of the President to accede 
to her request to aid, as far as he could, the 
search instituted by the British authorities to 
ascertain the fate of the expedition of discovery 
sent out by that government under the direction 
of her husband. We have more recently had 
information, through the English newspapers, of 
the favorable impression which this humane and 
prompt action on the part of this government has 
made upon the government and people of that 
country. 

We dare say, our good President and his cabi- 
net, if they had ever heard of it, had not in their 
minds, when they took up and acted upon Lady 
Franklin’s letter, that there was to be found on 
record an incident with which this late occurrence 
is really coincident, in which our own Franklin 
acted a part, in relation to an early and famous 
British navigator, (the two governments being 
then at war.) 
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minister of the United States to France, seventy 
years ago, in the case of Captain Cooke, the 
identical spirit which has animated the President 
and government of the United States at this day, 
in a case not altogether, but yet in essential par- 
ticulars, analogous to it.— National Intelligencer. 





From Carey’s ‘‘ American Museum,” for 1789, (vol. 6, page 430.) 
A CIRCULAR 

To all Captains and Commanders of armed ships 

acting ‘4 commission from the Congress of the 

United States of America, now in war with Great 

Britain. 

GentLemen : A ship having been fitted out from 
England, before the commencement of this war, to 
make discoveries of new countries in unknown seas, 
under the conduct of that most celebrated navigator 
and discoverer, Capt. Cooke—an undertaking truly 
laudable in itself, as the increase of geographical 
knowledge facilitates the communication between 
distant nations, in the exchange of useful products 
and manufactures, and the extension of arts, where- 
by the common enjoyments of human life are mul- 
tiplied and augmented, and science of other kinds 
increased, to the benefit of mankind in general ; 
this is, therefore, most earnestly to recommend to 
every one of you, that in case the said ship, which 
is now expected to be soon in the European seas on 
her return, should happen to fall into your hands, 
you would not consider her as an enemy, nor suffer 
any plunder to be made of the effects contained in 
her, nor obstruct her immediate return to England, 
by detaining her or sending her into any other part 
of Europe or to America ; but that you would treat 
the said Capt. Cooke and his people with all civility 
and kindness, affording them, as common friends to 
mankind, all the assistance in your power which 
they may happen to stand in need of. In so doing 
you will not only gratify the generosity of your own 
dispositions, but there is no doubt of your obtaining 
the approbation of the Congress and your other 
American owners. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your most 
obedient, &c. 

B. FRANKLIN, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Congress of 
the United States to the Court of France. 


Ar Passy, NEAR Parts, 
Tuis 10TH pay or Marca, 1779. 


[This generous proceeding was so well known 
in England, (says the Museum,) and the senti- 
ments it manifested so much approved by the 
government there, that when Cooke’s voyage 
was printed, the Admiralty sent to Dr. Franklin 
a copy of the same in three quarto volumes, ac- 
companied with the elegant collections of prints 
appertaining to it, and a very polite letter from 
Lord Howe, signifying that the present was made 
with his majesty’s express approbation ; and the 
Royal Society having, in honor of that illustrious 


'navigator, (one of their members,) struck some 
Nor, certainly, had we; but, in | gold medals to be distributed among his friends 


turning over a musty volume in search of some- ‘and the friends of his voyage, one of those medals 


thing else, we yesterday met with an account 
of that incident ; and, believing that it will be 


' 


was also sent to Dr. Franklin, by order of the 
society, together with a letter from their worthy 


as new to our readers as it was to us, we subjoit president, Sir Joseph Banks, expressing likewise 


it for their information. 


They will, if we do not that it was sent with the approbation of his 


: . ° | . 
deceive ourselves, perceive in the conduct of our, majesty.] 
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Parosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the Amcrican reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s wae 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
sage wy wt mt} ee to Literature, 

istory, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the pad Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think ae enough, make 
ase of the thunder of The Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 2 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will oy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 








now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the p s of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
uirs, without entirely neglecting our own. ; 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men ot 
Lisare—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap Titerature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than cee a sufficient supply 
ofa healthy character. e mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified: 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 








